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Wuat excitement there was when she got her first 
tooth. And her second! And now there are seven. 
Already she is making brave attempts to say a word 
or two. 

Much of your life is given over to keeping her 
well and happy. For she is so little and lovable — 
and so dependent on you. 

During the day and through the darkness of night 
you have a feeling of safety and security because of 
the telephone. It is an ever-watchful guardian of 
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your home—ready to serve you in the ordinary 
affairs of life and in time of emergency. 

In office and store and factory and on the farm 
the telephone is an equally important part of every 
activity. 

The telephone would not be what it is today if 
it were not for the nation-wide Bell System. Its 
unified plan of operation has developed telephone 
service to its present high efficiency and brought it 
within reach of people everywhere. 


An extension telephone in your bedroom, sun room, kitchen or nursery will save many 
steps each day. It insures greater safety and privacy yet the monthly charge is small. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


BY ALBERT SHAW 





Mistakes of our foreign policy through twenty years—in 
war and peace, in agriculture and trade—give present leadership 


some hard nuts to crack. But the past yields valuable experience. 


Most countries, dealing with their own acute phases 
of post-war reaction, have contributed to the panorama 
of unprecedented nationalism. They have been erecting 
retaliatory trade barriers to punish one another. They 
have been arming themselves desperately, in defense 
against a war that nobody seeks while many proclaim 
it as inevitable. We, the citizens of the United States, 
like all peoples elsewhere, have been preoccupied with 
our own domestic difficulties. We have lost our foreign 
markets. As a matter of costly public policy we have 
been restricting production. Our attempt has been to 
adapt ourselves to a state of economic isolation. 

It is true that our indulgence in world adventures 
eighteen years ago and for several years thereafter was 
wildly excessive. We went to war at the cost of per- 
haps forty billion dollars to intervene in affairs across 
an ocean. The most insidious propaganda in all human 
history had infected America with the war craze. It 
had created the delusion that it was our business to 
readjust Europe’s balance of power. 

But we should not blame the Anglo-French propa- 
gandists too severely. American finance and American 
commerce, together with American agriculture, were 
making so much money out of Europe’s distress that 
they helped to turn the scales as against popular sanity 
and Congressional reluctance. They fairly drove us into 
; a war for the profitable merchandising of our natural 
resources and our factory products. 

Considering Europe’s war as a twenty-year episode, 
a bad beginning could not possibly have made a good 
finish. As for ourselves, when we might have helped 
Europe end its war in 1916, we failed to do so. We 
neglected the paramount obligation to make ourselves 
influential by building up our navy and army. Thus 
we went into the war in 1917 by a process of helpless 
drifting. The effect of our policies was to prolong the 
war until Europe was exhausted in resources and 
man-power. 

On our part exhaustion was not visible. We thought 
our chance had come to beat the whole world put 
together, in export trade. We launched a vast merchant R E L A xX French Ambassador de Laboulaye and 
marine at Government expense. We continued to lend Secretary Hull meet in sunny Florida. 
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billions of dollars to foreign coun- 
tries with which to buy our supplies. 

After a few short years we were 
to discover that no war-shattered 
European country took its debt to 
the United States seriously. Also we 
were to learn that our policies were 
not admired, and that no European 
member of the group of large powers 
felt any scruples about the welfare 
or the predicaments of Uncle Sam. 
They all considered that this country 
was fair game, and that they were 
fully justified in ignoring government 
debts, and in devoting themselves ex- 
clusively to promoting their own re- 
spective interests. 

We are prone in this country to the 
error of identifying the official con- 
duct of governments with the stand- 
ards and methods of individuals in 
private life. England, France, Italy, 
Germany—not to mention a dozen of 
the smaller countries of Europe—are 
-made up of populations whose aims 
and ideals are similar to those of our 
own citizens. Their civilization is 
more pervasive, their living standards 
are higher, and they are more intelli- 
gent by far, than Europeans of any 
former generation. We enjoy travel- 
ing in their countries; and if we know 
how to go about among them in a 
friendly and tactful way we find 
pleasure in seeing something of their 
domestic manners and of the order- 
ing of their communities. We have 
much to learn from them. Their 
friendship as individuals is to be 
prized and cultivated. 

Americans are naturally: of neigh- 
borly and sympathetic spirit and are 
perhaps too ardent and hopeful at 
times, when they proclaim the gospel 
of peace and good-will among man- 
kind. Unfortunately, because we 


think of ourselves as always seeking 





justice, we are rather too quick in 
resenting rebuffs or criticisms. There 
is an impression in this country that 
Europe has treated us badly. And 
we have gone too far in our display 
of sensitiveness. Certain western 
statesmen have proclaimed as their 
slogan, “To Hell with Europe.” 

Although our mistakes in relation 
te the world at large have been dis- 
astrous on many occasions since 1914, 
there is no need to lament, much less 
to despair. It was a kind of school- 
masterish stubbornness in argument 
on international-law points that even- 
tually got us into a three-year-old 
war for which we alone, being “too 
proud to fight,” were austerely un- 
prepared. Later on, sheer dialectics 
regarding tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee prevented our ratifying the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, and entering the 
League of Nations along with the rest 
of the world. Since we were destined 
to intervene in Europe’s affairs, our 
true opportunity was in 1914, when 
all neutral countries might well have 
joined in vigorous protest against the 
violation of Belgium’s guaranteed 
neutrality. 


Learning by Mistakes 


The verdicts of history will deal 
reliably with our mistakes of foreign 
policy during the past twenty years, 
and we may just as well avoid emo- 
tional stress in referring to what is 
behind us and cannot be undone. But 
when we hark back in these pages 
to the Great War and its conse- 
quences, our object is not to harangue 
or to scold, but rather to do our part 
in the moulding of public opinion 
for the sake of fewer mistakes and 
greater wisdom in years to come. 

Are we then, as a nation, “through 
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This first love of the British forms a firm 
for good fellowship between nations. 
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with Europe”, and intent upon the 
building of higher walls of isolation? 
Let us answer a few contemporary 
questions. First, we believe heartily 
in nationalism and localism. We also 
believe in the dominating future of 
internationalism. National and local 
affairs have now to go through a 
period of reconstruction. Allow time 
for that process. The world would 
be poorer rather than richer if the 
nations gave up their efforts to 
achieve some measure of home suf- 
ficiency. Local habits and traditions 
ought to be cherished. 

It is not in vain that the Irish Free 
State encourages the ancient Irish 
language, while it builds up Irish 
nationality and independence. Swit- 
zerland maintains model institutions 
and a harmonious national life, with 
citizens of French, German and Italian 
background all of whom cherish their 
own languages. Switzerland, Ireland, 
Finland, Holland, and many other 
highly distinctive sovereignties are 
among the most valuable members 
of the League of Nations. 

Each country is justified in striving 
for a certain basic fullness of its eco- 
nomic and social life. It was not 
well for Ireland to continue as an 
economic dependency, wholly at the 
mercy of the English market for cat- 
tle and horses, butter and eggs. Noth- 
ing could have been so good for 
Ireland as the vindictive closing of 
the English market during the past 
three years. It has put the Irish 
Government and the Irish people 
upon their mettle, and they are find- 
ing themselves out at large in a 
friendly atmosphere. Their stead- 
fastness begins to break down the 
arrogance of John Bullism, and the 
rough-and-tumble tactics of the 
Dominions Secretary, James H. 
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Thomas. But it is at Geneva, rather 
than at Dublin or London, that Ire- 
land realizes the dignity and the 
significance of an honored place in 
the councils of an organized world. 

There is a tendency among Amer- 
icans of broad vision to feel that our 
refusal thus far to become a member 
of the League of Nations is a serious 
reproach. This might be true if our 
Government’s attitude toward the 
cbjects and efforts centering at 
Geneva were unfriendly. But in fact 
the citizens of no large country are 
better disposed toward the League 
than are Americans. This is fully 
appreciated in Switzerland and else- 
where. The most eminent citizen of 
Geneva is Mr. Guillaume Fatio. At 
present he is a visitor in the United 
States, and is giving as intelligent 
and useful accounts of the work and 
progress of the League of Nations as 
it has been our privilege to hear. 


Peace is Essential 


It was to Mr. Fatio that the task 
of arranging for the accommodation 
of the League at Geneva was as- 
signed in 1919, in consequence of 
provisions in the Peace Treaty. He 
reminds us that the impressive new 
buildings for the Leéague’s various 
activities will be ready for occupation 
with the annual meeting of the As- 
sembly next September. A _ large 
benefaction for that building from 
Mr. Rockefeller is regarded by Mr. 
Fatio as a true expression of Ameri- 
can confidence in the permanence and 
value of the League’s functions and 
achievements. 

Codperation for peace, disarma- 
ment, and the advance of civilization 
are the essential things. By such 
tests, the United States is not below 
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the record of any other country. Just 
now the nations are engaged in com- 
petitive re-armament, and are spend- 
ing five billion dollars a year for “de- 
fense”. The United States has taken 
active part in the recent disarmament 
conferences at Geneva. Our Govern- 
ment is given credit abroad for hav- 
ing done more than that of any other 
country to suggest feasible programs. 
Our investigations at Washington are 
leading the way to some control of 
the international arms industry. 
Disarmament will have to follow 
rather than precede the adjustment 
of particular disputes and the re- 
moyal of specific obstacles. The re- 
covery of the Saar by Germany was 
creditable to the good management 
of a difficult situation by the League 
of Nations. We hold the opinion that 
better times are to come in Europe, 
although it would be idle to deny the 
fact that great armaments may be a 
menace to peace. On the other hand, 
there are times in a warlike world 
when it is highly important for law- 
abiding and peaceful nations to be 
fully prepared, not only to uphold 
their own rights, but also to help re- 
strain aggressive and over-ambitious 
nations. On many occasions we have 
urged the doctrine that the United 
States should have the strongest pos- 
sible navy, ample development of 
military aviation, and army plans so 
perfected that large forces could be 
brought into service on short notice. 
Every nation must consider its own 
position. This country has not in 
mind the remotest occasion for em- 
ploying force as an instrument of 
public policy. It is our business to 
be strong for the sake of helping the 
world to keep the peace until it is 
ready to agree upon the abolition of 
navies, and upon disarmament. 








Monsieur Guillaume Fatio of Gen- 
eva, who is now in this country. 


In late February and early March 
the Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, 
spent a few days for needed rest in 
the sunshine of Florida. He was a 
guest of Rollins College at Winter 
Park, where he spoke on February 
24 before an outdoor audience of 
seven thousand people, including 
visitors from all parts of the country. 


Hull States the Case 


His condensed statement of what 
he regards as a desirable attitude in 
external affairs was received with 
enthusiastic accord. In quoting the 
following half-dozen paragraphs we 
are presenting almost the whole of a 
speech that discloses most admirably 
Secretary Hull’s spirit and purpose 
in the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions: 

“The enormous speeding-up of 
trade and communications under the 
influence of technical discovery and 
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gain both friends and a better understanding. 











advancement condemns to futility 
any endeavor to induce this nation 
again to withdraw into ‘splendid iso- 
lation’. Our policies must of neces- 
sity be those of a so-called ‘great 
power’. We cannot, even if we would, 
fail profoundly to affect international 


relations; our choice is of the various 


ways of affecting them which are 
open to a nation situated as we are. 
It would be hard to deny that we are 
so placed that we could, if that were 
our intention, engage in a policy of 
imperialist expansion and aggression 
to the detriment of others. The al- 
ternative course open to us is to make 
our influence felt through a policy of 
political, economic, and cultural co- 
operation to the advantage of all and 
in an atmosphere of trust and peace. 
The latter is our policy, a policy so 
accurately described by the Presi- 
dent as that of the ‘good neighbor’. 
“The ‘good neighbor’ policy meets 
the requirements of every reasonable 
test of history. It is in harmony with 
the great need of the modern world 
and with the needs of a modern 
United States in this modern world. 


Four Pillars 


“This nation’s peace proposals, 
taken together with the provisions of 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, provide, I 
submit, the four pillars of a sound 
peace structure: first, the renuncia- 
tion of war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy; second, a promise of 
non-aggression; third, consultation in 
the event of a threat to peace; and 
fourth, non-interference on our part 
with such measures of constraint as 
may be brought against a deliberate 
violator of peace... .” 

“Time and patience are required to 
repair the fabric of business inter- 
nally and internationally so that this 
country and the world can go for- 
ward to a high level of substantial 
and abiding prosperity. Let us not 
imagine, however, that economic re- 
habilitation can be attained and made 
to endure through purely selfish and 
material means. A prosperity reached 
by the ruthless methods of the past 
would be fragile and transitory as 
that which has just so ignominiously 
collapsed. 

“This is true whether we think 
merely in terms of trade as such, or 
of those broader economic and politi- 
cal matters which daily characterize 
our relations with the countries of 
the world. Whether it be in matters 
of armament, finance, or trade, we 
seek and we ourselves must grant 
fairness and non-discrimination of 
treatment in the fullest sense. We 
are confused in our approach to our 
international problems only when we 
lose sight of these basic principles 
which must guide us. The formula 











is simple but its fulfillment not so. 
Perhaps we need a regeneration of 
conceptions and purposes in the light 


_ of these principles. 


“And I am prepared to go a step 
further and say that without a lifting 
of moral standards and a leaven of 
spiritual ideals in our approach to 
these problems, we shall never find 
the right solutions. Only if our ac- 
tions are animated by high purpose 
and such spiritual ideals, can we hope 
to establish that threefold blessing: 
true democracy, economic security, 
and social justice.” 


Foreign Trade 


In meeting the numerous and dif- 
ficult problems with which the De- 
partment of State has to deal it is 
not easy at all points to apply the 
Secretary’s guiding principles. Mr. 
Hull encounters elements of opposi- 
tion at home that are more obstruc- 
tive, as regards foreign-trade policies, 
than the extreme and jealous na- 
tionalism of certain foreign govern- 
ments. So many contradictory things 
can be partially true at the same mo- 
ment that in practice there must be 
not only “time and patience” but 
compromises all along the line. We 
hope that the press and the best pub- 
lic opinion will rally strongly to the 
support of the President and Secre- 
tary Hull, in their efforts to increase 
our foreign trade. There is nothing 
spectacular about the work of the 
State Department under this Admin- 
istration; ,but there is dignity, good 
judgment, clear objective, and firm- 
ness of method and decision. 

Having so greatly expanded our 
foreign trade during the years when 
Europe needed our supplies—and 
when South America and Asia were 
cut off from their customary pur- 
chases in England, France and Ger- 
many—a tremendous reaction was 
inevitable. We had almost doubled 
our wheat crop; and for several years 
the western farm bloc insisted that 
ways must be found to keep up the 
price of wheat at home, while we 
subsidized the dumping of our sur- 
plus on the foreign market. 

Meanwhile, it is nothing short of 
ridiculous to look upon foreign trade 
with frowns, and to build ever higher 
the tariff walls that stop imports and 
therefore prevent exports. Moderate 
tariffs at present and for years to 
come will have to be maintained. We 
must bring back our own people to 
employment; and we cannot subject 
them to the unlimited competition of 
factory workers in Japan and various 
other countries. Our shoemaking in- 
dustry has gone abroad through the 
sale to other countries of ingenious 
machinery. The same thing is true 
of furniture machinery, cotton ma- 
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chinery, electrical mechanisms, and 
many other things.- With lower. wage 
scales, foreign countries could dump 
surplus products here, close factories, 
and throw millions out of work. 

It will be difficult, therefore—per- 
haps increasingly so—to stabilize our 
foreign trade. We must maintain 
fairly complete control of the factors 
of supply and demand in the home 
market. This is what the AAA is 
endeavoring to accomplish for agri- 
culture in general. But there will be 
ample possibilities for commerce with 
other countries; and Secretary Hull 
is doing his best to turn the tide in 
the direction of a gradual recovery 
of foreign markets. 

He does not forget that we must 
buy if we are to sell. His policy of 
trade treaties with particular coun- 
tries cannot, of course, be worked out 
by ringing the fire-alarm bells. Such 
negotiations are often tedious. They 
will meet with opposition at home, 
because even a tiny infant industry 
can make a lusty noise if it finds the 
tariff bottle withdrawn from its 
greedy lips. - : 

It is not the theory of protective 
tariffs that is at fault. The mischief 
lies in the log-rolling practices that 
usually control the framing and pas- 
sage of general tariff schedules, in- 
cluding many hundreds of specified 
articles. We ought to trade with 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba and several 
South American countries .on terms 
of reciprocity that look toward. some- 
thing like ultimate removal of tariff 
barriers. 

In an early number we are pre- 
senting our readers with an article 
on the foreign-trade policies of Sec- 
retary Hull, as carried out with the 
full support of the President, the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Recent ne- 
gotiations with Russia have been 
suspended, but it is hoped that Russia 
may come back to the subject with 
more reasonable views. President 
Roosevelt has declared himself in 
favor of direct subsidies for the Mer- 
chant Marine. This will probably 
prove to be a better policy than that 
of the less open subsidies that took 
the form of contracts for carrying 
foreign mails. 


Disarmament, Sometime 


There was much praying for rain 
in the drought regions of the West 
last summer, with dust storms reach- 
ing all the way to Eastern tidewater, 
and with parching heat throughout 
the country. We will not deny the 
value of prayer, even though we do 
not believe in it as a means by which 
to regulate the weather in the in- 
terest of crops. Millions of people 
find that prayer gives them courage 
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to face their misfortunes. Also it 
stimulates the working of their God- 
given intelligence. Thus they may 
invent agencies: by means of which 
to diminish the effect of. disasters due 
to natural causes, or—as in many 
cases—due to the short-sightedness 
and folly of mankind. 

Those who. expected magical re- 
sults from disarmament conferences 
by reason of the prayerful spirit of 
peace-loving multitudes were per- 
haps relying too much upon the idea 
of literal miracles, produced to order 
at specified dates. Disarmament will 
come, some time. But, meanwhile, 
ways must be found to keep the na- 
tions. from attacking one another 
through distrust and fright. Our 
Government can do much to encour- 
age peace. Every step that the 
President may take in useful ‘asso- 
ciation with foreign governments will 
have the strong approval of the 
American people. 

It is true that the large majority 
of votes in the Senate came short of 
the two-thirds approval necessary for 
ratifying the agreements that would 
have given us an official place in the 
maintenance of the World Court at 
The Hague. But the Court still meets 
in a building erected years ago by a 


President Holt of Rollins (left) 
entertains Mr. Thomas J. Watson. 
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peace-loving American, Andrew Car- 
negie. An American jurist always 
sits as a member of the Court. Eu- 


rope fully understands that American 


sentiment strongly favors such in- 
stitutions. The prayers of the faith- 
ful will be answered, and there is no 
reason for discouragement. 

We have actually accepted mem- 
bership in the organization that sus- 
tains the useful Labor Bureau in 
conjunction with the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva. We took a foremost 
part in establishing the international 
control of the traffic in narcotic 
drugs.- We have been active in 
promoting international codperation 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. 
Our points of view regarding China 
and the Far East have been in gen- 
eral accord with the views adopted 
by the League of Nations. 

We are inclined to the view that 
Secretary Hull might do well to con- 
sider a resumption of the sessions 
of the Economic Conference. When it 
was adjourned at London, future 
meetings were in contemplation. 
Committees were appointed to study 
many subjects, and good results will 
follow in the long run. The decision 
of our Supreme Court on the Admin- 
istration’s gold and monetary policies 
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has greatly improved the chances for 
international agreement on some plan 
of monetary adjustment. 


Distinguished Gathering 


Among other prominent guests who 
heard Secretary Hull in Florida, and 
who participated in the speaking pro- 
gram before a vast out-of-door audi- 
ence, were the French Ambassador 
(Monsieur Andre de Laboulaye) and 
Mr. Thomas J. Watson. Mr. Watson 
is a director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank in New York, and active head 
of the American section of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. In 
his practical business affairs he is the 
organizer of the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation. 

He does not believe in waiting for 
better times, and he thinks that 1935 
is going to prove a good year for the 
American people. He is an Interna- 
tionalist in the best sense, and he 
thinks that the world is a fine field 
in which to promote the use of in- 
genious devices that America can 
continue to produce. He is in full 
accord with the views of Secretary 
Hull. We are expecting in our next 
number to present an article on Mr. 
Watson’s views regarding the busi- 





ness situation, and especially upon 
the opportunities that lie before the 
United States to resume much of its 
former position of leadership in the 
world’s markets. 

On the occasion to which we have 
referred, Mr. Richard Lloyd Jones, 
head of a newspaper of great in- 
fluence published at Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
made a ringing speech on behalf of 
the freedom of the American news- 
paper press. Mr. H. V. Kaltenborn, 
well known throughout the country 
for his spirited radio talks, spoke with 
similar emphasis upon the necessity 
of maintaining full freedom for the 
discussion of public affairs in radio 
broadcasts. 

Episodes of March have shown that 
the newspapers no longer hesitate to 
express their opinions. Nobody sub- 
sidizes them and nobody terrifies 
them. They give too much space to 
crimes and sensations, but they are 
dealing honestly with public issues. 
Our readers found in the March num- 
ber of this periodical what was 
perhaps the most explicit and well- 


informed article that had been pub- 
lished anywhere regarding the career 
of Senator Huey Long of Louisiana. 
This month we are presenting an 


- article of similar timeliness and in- 


terest upon the career and teachings 
of Father Coughlin. 

In a speech (widely broadcast) by 
General Hugh Johnson last month, 
furious torrents of language were 
poured forth in attack upon Senator 
Long and Father Coughlin. The 
General is not to be blamed for try- 
ing to fight his way back to a position 
he had enjoyed on the front pages. 
The Senator and the Priest, mean- 
while, are unchecked in their access 
to their radio audiences. Thus it 
would seem that there is no particular 
danger at the present that freedom 
of discussion will be restricted as re- 
gards the radio. Meanwhile, this be- 
ing the jubilee year of King George 
V, the British Empire is listening, 
while voices are carried successfully 
to all parts of the inhabited globe. 
This is a triumph of science and 
capitalized enterprise. 


NEW DEAL CHANGES 


Public opinion and the courts will 
correct many ill-conceived ideas. 


Tue SEVENTY-THIRD Congress was at 
work within a week after the inaug- 
uration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
everybody fell into marching line. 
Banks were opened, business was re- 
sumed, the panic was ended. The 
new President was reassuring, bold 
in device and prompt in action. He 
asked for power, received it, and used 
it. The country gained hope. It said 
little, contradicted nothing that Wash- 
ington ordained, and proceeded to 
pull itself out of its extremities of 
predicament. At first the Govern- 
ment helped. Later, its officiousness 
was less useful. 

Much emergency legislation was 
rapidly framed, and it was adopted 
with little intelligent discussion. 
The broad purpose was the recovery 
of prices, the revival of business, the 
return of idle workers to their jobs, 
the relief of families, and the saving 
of homes. A chief object was the 
restoration of security for scores of 
millions of people in the open country 
and villages who were dependent 
solely upon agriculture of one type or 
another. 

It took great courage to try the ex- 


periments of 1933 and 1934. Some- 
thing like four or five billion dollars 
a year has been borrowed and spent 
by the President as general manager, 
to get the country back on a sound 
basis. The hungry have been fed by 
a system that must not be long con- 
tinued, because of its tendency to 
demoralize families and destroy the 
spirit of self-help. 

Almost a billion dollars has been 
spent to help farmers. The time has 
come for a sharp overhauling of the 
plans and policies of the AAA. Mr. 
Wallace, Mr. Davis and their many 
expert associates are not only bril- 
liant and courageous but they are 
honest, sincere, and open-minded. It 
is perfectly justifiable to analyze 
their policies and to criticize both 
methods and results. The best argu- 
ment for what they have done is to 
be found in the fact that agriculture 
is sufficiently on its feet today to 
re-assess policies, and to reconstruct 
the rural scene on new and hopeful 
patterns. 

The original act creating the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration will 
expire on June 16. Congress is pro- 
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ceeding slowly about adopting the 
President’s revised plan for extension 
of this emergency organization. Its 
methods have been totally changed 
since the retirement of Johnson and 
the obsolescence of his Blue Eagle. 

It is important to observe, however, 
that the federal courts have highly 
justified themselves in the estimation 
of impartial citizens by declaring that 
the Constitution of the United States 
is not suspended. The unpleasant- 
ness of hard times does’ not present 
an emergency that justifies unre- 
strained dictatorship. Usurpation of 
law-making and judicial powers by 
minor officials is not to be condoned. 


Praise for the Court 


We are of opinion that President 
Roosevelt is extremely fortunate in 
having Chief Justice Charles E. 
Hughes as head of a_ codrdinate 
branch of the Government. Mr. 
Hughes analyzed the gold policies 
with surpassing ability and conclusive 
opinions. The Government had tried 
in good faith to keep currency on the 
general level of commodity prices, 
and had done nobody any wrong by 
impounding gold. Neither had it pro- 
duced inflation that would work harm 
to creditors by its nominal devalua- 
tion of gold. 

For actual wrongs the law should 
provide remedies. But nobody could 
show that the gold policy had been 
wrong either in purpose or in results. 
Surely, however, the Court’s line of 
reasoning should teach President and 
Congress that they must watch their 
step, avoid an inflation that might be 
harmful, and stabilize international 
exchange as quickly as they can bring 
Europe to an agreement upon the best 
formula. 

In this periodical we took the posi- 
tion during 1933 that the emergency 
required harmonious acquiescence in 
the President’s policies. As the year 
1934 advanced, we declared that the 
time had come for searching analysis, 
free discussion, open criticism. ‘There 
is always a tendency to praise any 
ruler blindly or to disparage him un- 
justly. To say that Mr. Roosevelt is 
the best President we ever had, or 
the worst we have ever had, is 
merely to yield to sentiment, and to 
forget that every President while in 
office has been both overpraised and 
unduly blamed. 

It is to be assumed that the Presi- 
dent is doing the best he can. He 
could do nothing if power were not 
placed in his hands. Who will say 
that some other man if nominated and 
elected in 1932 would not have shown 
courage, devotion, and ability, in the 
use of unprecedented opportunity 
and power? Our view has been that 
the crisis is past. Business should be 
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given more liberty to manage its 
own affairs. .There should be the 
utmost freedom of criticism and dis- 
cussion. It is tribute enough, so far 
as Mr. Roosevelt is concerned, to say 
that in his first two years he has 
brought the country back to a clear 
recognition of rights and duties under 
the Constitution. 

The Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion can be justified in its lavish 
career only by the full and prompt 
acceptance of thorough-going changes 
of method. The gorgeous conserva- 
tion dreams of the New Deal must 
be reduced to practical terms. They 
cannot be realized, except in patient 
effort long continued. But the CCC 
and the forest policies are well worth 
while. The National Labor Board 
seems to have been more meddlesome 
than useful. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation launched by 
President Hoover shows vitality, 
and has rendered much service to 
business recovery. 

The Public Works policy has not 
been fully digested as regards its 
methods and results by any conclusive 
investigation or criticism. In our 
opinion far too much has been spent 
on costly and remote dam-building, 
and on power projects in pursuance 
of unproven theories about the urgent 
need of immense new hydro-electric 
resources. We regard the Tennessee 
Valley project as unsound in its con- 
ceptions. The courts are trimming its 
expansive wings. The erection of 
huge postoffice buildings in hundreds 
of small villages is not merely waste- 
ful of capital but it entails mainte- 
nance costs for the future that are 
not justified. 


The Poor Get Poorer 


It was the apparent purpose of the 
Administration to force ratification of 
the St. Lawrence Treaty with Canada, 
in order to spend new Public Works 
money on the creation of hydro-elec- 
tric power for New York State at the 
so-called International Rapids. We 
regard this project as lacking justifi- 
cation from the standpoint of the 
United States. The British Empire 
would benefit, but in every way at 
our expense. 

A normal country, in the nature of 
the case, evolves for itself a normal 
administration. With power so freely 
granted, the President’s buoyancy 
and his quick sympathy with noble 
ideals led him to undertake too many 
things at once. Civilization cannot 


be greatly changed by the mere pass- 
ing of laws or by executive edicts. 
Wealth can, indeed, be largely de- 
stroyed by antagonistic policies of 
government, but wealth can be dis- 
tributed only as it produces abun- 
dantly in active economic service. 











Bad statesmanship may dry up the 
sources of wealth; but making the 
rich poor will only deepen the misery 
of those already impoverished. Social 
security has advanced _ steadily 
through many agencies, including the 
great insurance companies as in the 
very forefront. We will not do well 
to rely too much upon the wisdom of 
men like Senator Wagner, or the 
prescriptions of excellent social re- 
formers like Secretary Frances Per- 
kins, to provide us off-hand with 
a complete system of governmental 
pensions for private people, or to 
supply balm at the taxpayers’ expense 





for every case of alleged illness or 
temporary lack of employment at 
standard wages. 

We have had some unwelcome ex- 
periences, but nothing as yet has 
abolished the achievements of civil- 
ization. Governmental paternalism 
will not save us from the conse- 
quences of our own failure in future 
to manage our own affairs. There 
must be associated effort. But we 
have voluntary agencies that should 
not be tossed aside by the political 
doctors, who have their transient 
vogue but who vanish with the chang- 
ing whims of party and of democracy. 


HOLDING COMPANIES 


The proposed legislation is danger- 
ous and against the public interest. 


Ir wouLp sEEM unfortunate that— 
while business is doing its full part 
for national recovery—governmental 
agencies should assume that they are 
serving the public interest by funda- 
mental attack upon established busi- 
ness. relationships. The one large 
business that the Government con- 
ducts is the postal system. In com- 
parison with the efficiency of the 
telephone system, or of the service 
rendered by the telegraph companies, 
the Government makes a lamentable 
showing. 

There has never been anything like 
the rudiments of scientific cost-ac- 
counting in the postal service. It is 
shamelessly infested with ‘politics. Its 
present head is a party politician, with 
not the slightest background of 
qualification. It is an extravagant 
service, and better results could be 
obtained by private business man- 
agement at half the cost. Senator 
Norris proposes reform, with a per- 
manent business head for the postal 
service. This very thing has been ad- 
vocated in vain for half a century. 
Both parties are involved in the scan- 
dals of bad governmental manage- 
ment of such business affairs as are 
undertaken. 

In the Tennessee Valley, the Gov- 
ernment is operating through a 
holding company organized under 
Delaware or Maryland laws, and 
using great sums of money belonging 
to the people of the entire United 
States. It is engaged in frantic com- 
petition with long-established power 
and lighting services, that are under 
the regulation of state laws. The 
federal courts have intervened to 
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check this crusade against the utility 
business by the TVA. 

Apart from Professor Morgan, the 
most active member of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority is David E. Lilien- 
thal, formerly of the Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Service Commission. Referring to 
the great companies engaged in the 
light and power industry, Mr. Lilien- 
thal himself made the following re- 
marks several years ago, which are 
even more true today than in 1929 
when first expressed: 


Words of Lilienthal 


“Since the pioneer public utility 
acts of New York and Wisconsin were 
enacted two decades ago, a new 
figure, the holding and management 
company, has come upon the field, 
demonstrated its prowess, and in a 
relatively few years changed the 
entire economic nature of the public 
utility industry. Isolated plants have 
given way to great systems whose 
lines span several states and serve 
hundreds of communities, all oper- 
ated under unified managerial and 
financial supervision. The spread of 
rural electrification, the amazing ad-. 
vances in telephony, the rise of super- 
power systems, these and many other 
technological developments so _inti- 
mately related to the public welfare 
are directly attributable to the efforts 
of the holding company. Perhaps 
most important of all, to the holding 
company must go the credit for the 
unprecedented flow of capital into the 
public utility industry, making pos- 
sible extensions and improvements 
of service.” 





But while government is setting up 
its own holding companies at the 
public expense to compete with hold- 
ing companies that are owned by 
millions of honest investors in the 
United States, it is proposed at Wash- 
ington to abolish the established com- 
panies, and to deal with them in such 
a way as to result in virtual confisca- 
tion of properties that run into bil- 
lions of dollars. 


Elimination 


On February 6 a bill was intro- 
duced in the House by Sam Rayburn 
of Texas, chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
“To Provide for Control in the Public 
Interest of Public Utility Holding 
Companies, etc.” On the same day a 
bill was introduced in the Senate by 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana. 
entitled “A Bill to Provide for the 
Control and Elimination of Public 
Utility Holding Companies, etc.” This 
was referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, of which Senator 
Wheeler is a member. The House 
bill is a document of 178 large printed 
pages. The Senate bill is briefer 


though perhaps more drastic, and is 
reduced to a total of 140 pages. 





Philip H, Gadsden, of the Commit- 
tee of Public Utility Executives. 
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Burton K. Wheeler, Senate sponsor 
of holding company legislation. 


We have these two measures in 
hand as these remarks are dictated; 
and we are justified as we look them 
through in warning millions of in- 
vestors that we regard them not only 


' as dangerous to business but as lack- 


ing in all evidence of true regard for 
the public interest. The House bill 
fairly bristles with threats of fine and 
imprisonment. When one gets fairly 
into the Senate: bill it is found to 
follow verbatim, through a good many 
pages, the House bill offered by Mr. 
Rayburn. It would have been more 
creditable if a precisely identical 
measure had been offered in the two 
houses. President Roosevelt’s message 
to Congress indicates how strongly he 
is backing the proposal to drive hold- 
ing companies out of business by one 
means or by another. 

We fully agree with the quotation 
that we have made from Mr. Lilien- 
thal. We should be in a sorry plight 
if our power and light facilities were 
reduced to isolated local units. The 


great holding companies standardize 
services, make improvements due to 
research laboratories, and serve the 
public while employing the capital of 
their stockholders. 

Everyone knows that there has 
been some mismanagement on the 





David E, Lilienthal, Director of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 





Sam Rayburn, the Representative 
who introduced the House bill. 
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part of a few holding companies. 
Most of the abuses are already cor- 
rected. We have had dishonest and 
grafting public officials; but we do 
not abolish government on that ac- 


count. We take it for granted that 
as a rule our national, state, and local 
officials are honest men. It is true 
also that there have been serious 
abuses in the management of certain 
banks both great and small. But also 
we know that banks are necessary, 
and that most of our bankers are 
honest and intelligent. We do not 
propose to eliminate banking as a 
business and profession. 


Investors’ Interésts 


The wrongs done by holding com- 
panies are chiefly those that have 
hurt investors, through the specula- 
tive issue of securities floated in boom 
times, at prices on the stock market 
anticipating profits that were not yet 
in sight. But if the investors will face 
their losses, and help to secure im- 
proved management, there can be no 
public reason for the “elimination” 
of holding companies. That there 
should be ample investigation is not 
denied. The recognized function of 
public regulation and control of all 
public-service corporations is freely 
admitted. Rate adjustments are being 
made, although in general rates have 
not been exorbitant in view of ulti- 
mate facts as to cost of service. 

It would be interesting to know 
what person or persons behind the 
scenes wrote the Rayburn bill after 
one fashion, while making the pre- 
amble of the Wheeler bill more frank 
and more truly in accord with the 
destructive purpose of both measures. 
The bills are not intended to reform 
business, but to annihilate it. If our 
public utilities should come under 
ownership and operation of Govern- 
ment, the public would soon find it- 
self badly served. 

We do not for a moment believe 
that an intelligent country will per- 
mit such havoc, as an ultimate result 
of the pending attacks. But we 
greatly fear that stock-market specu- 
lation, due to these sinister measures, 
will result in loss of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars by honest investors. 

We would not care to express an 
opinion upon the questions whether 
or not there are moving spirits behind 
this agitation who expect to reap 
great fortunes from the temporary 
depression of stocks and the undue 
alarm of investors. Business men 
should, however, take aggressive 
steps to discover the bottom facts, 
and to expose the racketeers—if 
there are such—who may be schem- 
ing to rob investors while enriching 
the business-wrecking plotters and 
sophisticated speculators. 

















EvERY FORM of economic organization 
is a resultant of geographical position, 
natural resources, and _historical 
events, reacting on a particular popu- 
lation. Our own economy has been 
dominated by expansion. This ap- 
plies to territory, to population, and 
to the quantity and quality of goods 
per capita. 

Thus the form of business enter- 
prise had to be adapted to this distin- 
guishing feature of American life. It 
not only explains, but has virtually 
necessitated, the unified control of 
large aggregates of capital that are 
far beyond the financial means of the 
ordinary individual. For this reason 
the corporate form of organization 
has been highly developed in the 
United States, and has been appro- 
priate both to the physical conditions 
of our economy and to the tempera- 
ment of our people. 

A few individuals could own a 
simple railroad between adjacent 
towns. But it became inconvenient 
and expensive for passengers and 
freight to change cars at frequent in- 
tervals. Accordingly, local lines 
were coordinated into great systems. 
But this very process involved finan- 
cial resources beyond the competence 
of local capitalists. In fact, railroad 
building for years represented the de- 
pository of a large proportion of the 
savings of this country, as well as an 
important fraction of the investments 
of foreign countries. 


f Concentration Trend 


Expansion and integration also oc- 
curred in the industrial field. Great 
retail chains found that they could 
undersell the corner grocer and drug- 
gist. Automobile builders, who orig- 
inally assembled parts obtained from 
a large number of independent con- 
cerns, discovered that they could 
lower costs by fabricating their own 
parts. Some acquired control of the 













BURNING DOWN THE HOUSE 


BY W. W. CUMBERLAND 


raw materials from which the parts 
were produced, and even controlled 
the railroads which transported the 
raw materials to central points and 
then in turn distributed the manufac- 
tured products. 

In like manner the early years of 
the electric light and power industry 
saw the establishment of unrelated 
local plants, largely financed by local 
capital. Most of them were crude, 
inefficient, and unduly expensive. As 
the technique of the industry de- 
veloped, most local plants could not 
afford adequate engineering skill. 
Nor did their financial importance 
and the reputation of their manage- 
ments permit access to the capital 
markets. 

It soon became apparent that great 
central stations rendered more relia- 
ble and more economical service than 
a multiplicity of independent units. 
As integration proceeded, the econo- 
mies of large systems became in- 
creasingly apparent. Enterprising 
utility managers, together with their 
financial backers, became convinced 
that promising utility territories 
should be preémpted almost regard- 
less of cost. 

By far the most effective device was 
the holding company, a corporation 
which owns anywhere from a minor- 
ity interest to 100 per cent of the 
securities of one or more other cor- 
porations. 

To meet varying conditions, several 
classes of securities were created, in- 
cluding mortgage bonds, debentures, 
cumulative preferred stocks, non- 
cumulative preferred stocks, convert- 
ible preferred stocks, and perhaps 
more than one class of common stock. 
With this arsenal of securities the 
holding company could approach a 
small operating company and easily 
demonstrate to the local management 
and local owners that central opera- 
tion and management would result in 
lower costs, reduced rates, increased 
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The utility holding company, whose elimination is de- 
manded by the President, has its good points and its bad points. Here 
is a confession, and a suggestion that it be reformed and allowed to live. 


consumption, and, at the end, ex- 
panded net profit. 

Usually arrangements were made 
so that the key men in the local oper- 
ating staff would continue in the 
service of the utility after control had 
passed to the holding company. Local 
stockholders and bondholders were 
given the opportunity to exchange 
their securities for those of the hold- 
ing company, on attractive terms. 
And the holding company structure 
was sufficiently flexible to permit re- 
tention of their local securities by a 
dissenting minority without interfer- 
ing with codrdinated operation. 


Complex but Flexible 


Frequently it was essential—in the 
case of railroads, of utilities, and of 
industrials—to maintain the corporate 
existence of concerns which had been 
acquired in the process of horizontal 
or vertical expansion and integration. 
In some instances minority stockhold- 
ers prevented dissolution of com- 
panies the control of which had 
passed to great holding organizations. 
Senior securities were often outstand- 
ing which it was either impossible or 
undesirable to retire. 

In other cases questions of fran- 
chises, of taxation, and of state regu- 
lations limiting the scope of foreign 
corporations, made it desirable or 
necessary to retain the corporate ex- 
istence of acquired companies. 

Some enterprises under a single 
ownership and control became so 
large that decentralized management 
was necessary, and this was accom- 
plished through operating entities 
with independent corporate existence. 

At times holding companies had 
acquired virtually unrelated busi- 
nesses, and considerable autonomy of 
management, under separate cor- 
porate form, was clearly indicated. 

Finally, corporate entities were fre- 
quently found useful in the early 








stages of complicated processes, ulti- 
mately leading to a finished product 
or service which was the major ob- 
jective of the parent company. 

From mild activity among the great 
holding companies in the acquisition 
of operating companies (before, say, 
1922), there developed a mad scram- 
ble in the late ’20’s. The full effects 
of integration, both in the reduction 
of operating costs through central- 
ization and the possibilities of growth 
inherent in the electric light and 
power business, came to be more 
fully realized. Those were the years 
when the prospects of utility holding 
companies were capitalized on the 
stock market up to fifty times actual 
annual earnings. 

In view of the complexity and 
flexibility of holding company struc- 
tures, the way was open to great 
benefits and great abuses. Both oc- 
curred. 


Strength and Weakness 


Intelligently conceived and honest- 
ly operated holding companies gave 
us the characteristic major units of 
our railroads, our automobile indus- 
try, our chemical industry, our steel 
industry, and our food manufacturing 
and distributing industries. They 
mobilized the savings of small inves- 
tors and used those savings more 
effectively than the individuals could 
have done on their own behalf. They 
could afford research laboratories 
which created new products and im- 
proved methods of furnishing old 
products. Mere size made it possible 
to employ the best managerial talent. 
In short, holding companies contrib- 
uted definitely to the material prog- 
ress of the United States. 

Nevertheless, possibilities for abuses 
in the holding company device were 
not ignored. Certain corporations 
acquired patents for the purpose of 
preventing their utilization. Others 
crushed competition by strong-arm 
methods. Size was used to coerce 
employees. Financial charlatans, 
some bearing prominent names, not 
only gained access to the savings of 
the country as a whole, but also 
found it possible to avoid legal, man- 
agerial, and moral responsibility 
while exercising the power incident 
to control over masses of capital. 

Aside from the stampede to acquire 
utility properties, which sometimes 
resulted in systems which had no 
geographical or economic cohesion, 
other special abuses developed in 
connection with holding companies. 
The growth of population and the 
increased demand for electric light 
and power, following the war, were 
continually rendering utility plants 
inadequate. Improving technique was 
at the same time causing them to be 


obsolete. Thus the demand for new 
capital was insistent and incessant. 
This afforded a magnificent opportu- 
nity for financial buccaneers, and it 


. Was seized. 


More than one utility system was 
assembled merely for the sake of pro- 
ducing new securities. Prosperous 
operating companies were acquired 
solely to drain their liquid resources 
into the depleted treasury of the 
parent organization. These manoeu- 
vers were named “upstream loans.” 


Bad Eggs 


New construction constantly re- 
quired by operating companies ren- 
dered it possible for the parent 
company to dictate the terms of 
construction contracts, some of which 
would not stand scrutiny. Real engi- 
neering problems facing the integra- 
tion and growth of the utility industry 
were made the excuse for engineering 
and service fees that could not be 
justified. 

Limitless demand for new capital, 
by both operating and holding com- 
panies, also opened the door to abuses 
in the issuance and sale of securities. 

While all these shortcomings have 
to be catalogued, they did not typify 
the policies and performance of the 
industry as a whole. They were the 
regrettable features which seem im- 
possible to eliminate from human 
activities. 

In constructing the great utility 
systems, various motives seem to 
have actuated the guiding personali- 
ties. Engineering problems presented 
a challenge to certain technical or- 
ganizations, whether these were con- 
cerned with rehabilitating inadequate 
or obsolete plants, installing great 
central stations, or building difficult 
hydro-electric projects. Some were 
created to obtain diversification of 
risk and hence to gain access to the 
organized capital markets. 

Other systems were seemingly 
thrown together for the purpose of 
creating a nuisance value and for 
eventual sale to utility organizations 
to which they logically belonged. 
Others appeared to have their raison 
d’etre in construction contracts which 
emerged from consolidations. Still 
others were regarded merely as a 
source of raw materials for securities 
to be offered to the public. 

Some of these holding companies 
took active and responsible direction 
of management. Others were little 
more than investment trusts with 
concentration in utility securities. 

As usually happens with enter- 
prises that have experienced phe- 
nomenal growth, utility holding com- 
pany practices need to be scrutinized 
in the light of present conditions. 
Unreasonably complicated corporate 
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structures are found sometimes, with 
even the indication that corporate 
entities may be kept alive for the 
purpose of creating a convenient 
salary roll, and with no discernible 
contribution to efficiency in serving 
the public or flexibility in operations. 
Meanwhile they represent an actual 
expense to investors. © 

Each utility system should be ex- 
amined from this point of view, and 
the examination should be under 
public auspices. Stockholders are 
too inert and unorganized to accom- 
plish either a searching inquiry, or 
remedial measures if found necessary. 

In spite of all the real defects that 
can be recited, there can be little 
question that the United States is 
now furnished with electricity and 
gas at lower cost and with better 
service than if holding companies had 
not been devised. When comparison 
is made with other countries, with 
proper allowances for differences of 
operating conditions, the public ser- 
vice companies of the United States 
may properly be regarded as having 
done an outstanding job. 

Probably neither the Government 
nor any other method of organization 
and operation would have yielded 
equivalent results. Hence the hold- 
ing company has vindicated itself by 
rendering substantial service during 
the period of rapid growth for the 
light and power industry. 

This does not imply that the hold- 
ing company device is inviolate, nor 
that it necessarily meets such changes 
as may have occurred in basic condi- 
tions. Its principal usefulness was in 
furnishing new capital and engineer- 
ing services to operating companies. 
And that usefulness has correspond- 
ingly declined during recent years, 
when no additional funds have been 
required for extensions, nor engi- 
neering talent has been in demand to 
pass upon and install improvements. 


Misunderstandings 


Two general misunderstandings re- 
quire comment. Many people are 
convinced that so-called “write-ups” 
found in holding companies are the 
basis of excessive utility rates. This 
is not the case. Public regulatory 
bodies are required by law to ascer- 
tain the value of utility property used 
in the public interest, and to allow 
rates which will yield no more and 
no less than a reasonable return on 
such value. 

While the definition and determina- 
tion of value involve enormous legal, 
engineering, accounting and economic 
difficulties, a series of court decisions 
has established the bases upon which 
value for rate-making purposes must 
be calculated. Original cost is one 

(Continued on page 63) 
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RADIO SKY PILOT 


BY GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


Father Coughlin is the greatest single men- 
ace to the New Deal. Here is the first clear 
explanation of his surprising influence over 


some 30,000,000 of the American people. 
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[. HEAVEN will save me from my 
friends,’ remarked the Queen of 
France, “I can protect myself against 
my enemies”. Doubtless these words 
find nowhere a more resounding echo 
than in the bosom of President Roose- 
velt. The Democratic nomination 
came to him by the grace of Huey 
Long and William Randolph Hearst; 
and. the  folk-lore’ . which later 
wreathed itself about his name was 
largely the creation of Father Charles 
E. Coughlin. 

But this foursome picnic came to 
a definite close when, with the Sen- 
ate apparently committed to approval 
of the World Court, the three gentle- 
men above named raised such a 
storm of telegrams that a bevy of 
solons ran for shelter. The Roosevelt 
“dictatorship” was temporarily ended. 
Indeed, it may have been perma- 
nently relegated to the past. There- 
with - the Long-Coughlin-Hearst 
triumvirate made history—which is 
a good sign that it may make more. 

Whose was the master mind? The 
query is debatable, but there are 
many who believe (and I confess to 
being one) that first prize ought to 
go to Father Coughlin. More about 
that later. It is seemingly best to 
begin with the undeniable fact that 
the Detroit priest has the largest per- 
sonal following in the United States. 
He has changed the meaning of radio; 
he can throw more business to the 
telegraph companies than any dozen 
of other public figures combined; and 
larger numbers of people listen to 
him of a Sunday than hearken to all 
the rest of the nation’s clergymen. 
The Catholic priesthood addresses 
weekly an estimated total of 10,000,- 
000 parishioners. Father Coughlin 
by radio reaches at least three times 
that many. 

On the other hand, citizens pro- 
fessedly unable to lend an ear to any 
pulpit orator without suffering nausea 
number a few hundred thousands; 
but the folks who sicken at the sound 
of Father Coughlin’s voice run into 
the tens of millions. 

Behind these figures there is a 
man. An opportunity. <A doctrine. 
But above all there is a priest. To 
this last fact the intelligentsia do not 
pay half enough attention, with the 
result that they fail to understand 
Father Coughlin (pronounce it Cog- 
lin). Some fifty years ago his father, 
an Irish-American Hoosier, took to 
stoking on the Great Lakes. 

Huge deposits of iron ore had been 
discovered on the Mesabe range, and 
shipping between Duluth and De- 
troit, Erie and Buffalo, throve might- 
ily. Hundreds of Irish in particular 
worked on the Lakes, some becoming 
skippers or even more. I have known 
several of them—they were simple, 








often deeply religious men, and not 
infrequently their sons went off. to 
the Catholic colleges which then be- 
gan to dot the Middle West. The 
elder Coughlin eventually settled 
down in Hamilton, Ontario, where he 
became a sexton and married. 

Charles was born on October 25, 
1891. In due time he went to the 
University of Toronto. Wise hier- 
archical foresight had effected an ed- 
ucational arrangement nearly unique 
in North America: there was at 
the University a Catholic college, 
empowered to teach philosophy and 
kindred subjects, and entrusted to 
the Basilian Fathers. Charles Cough- 
lin was a bright boy and earned a 
doctor’s degree. After a period of 
indecision, during which he contem- 
plated taking up law and even poli- 
tics, he resolved to become a priest. 
He was duly ordained and commis- 
sioned to teach in a little Canadian 
Catholic college. This did not imply 
a hankering after a life of scholarly 
endeavor. Father Coughlin was 
merely obeying orders. 


Medieval Economics 


Now among the Basilian Fathers 
were several whose approach to so- 
ciological problems was motivated by 
somewhat unusual considerations. The 
Order itself is one of the youngest 
in the Church; and possibly for this 
reason the Canadian priests delved 
into the philosophy of medieval and 
patristic times, often with great zest 
and ability. Among the seldom re- 
membered teachings of those ages 
was one concerning the sin of usury; 
and it was this in particular which 
was emphasized at Toronto. If, there- 
fore, you or I wish to find out what 
Father Coughlin is talking about, the 
place to start is right here. 

Medieval sociology reposed upon 
the conviction that both Scripture 
and reason forbid the accumulation 
of superfluous wealth. By “superflu- 
ous” was meant that which trans- 
cended one’s needs as a member of 
a given class. It was deemed natural 
that one man should be a prince and 
another a pauper, or that one man 
should be pope and another a rural 
parson. But if a prince had more 
than he “needed”, it was his duty to 
share this “more” with others. He 
could do so in two ways: first, he 
could give alms to the poor; second, 
he could lend money to help estab- 
lish some legitimate enterprise. This 
lending entitled him to a share of 
the profits, if there were any, but he 
could not charge for the use of the 
money. In other words, he could not 
lawfully take interest. 

. This is not the place to argue about 
the theory. Right or wrong, it was 
taken seriously at Toronto, and grad- 


ually there was evolved the hypoth- 
esis that all the evils of the modern 
world are directly attributable to the 
“misuse” of money. 

In other parts of the world similar 
conclusions were being reached. 
While the “normal” Catholic econo- 
ists (represented in this country by 
Monsignor John A. Ryan) were ac- 
cepting the complex entity of modern 
industry as something not imme- 
diately identifiable with the simple 
business organization of the Middle 
Ages, a more radical group was cer- 
tain that only a return to the thir- 
teenth century would do. Particu- 
larly in Austria, where the groups 
led by Karl Vogelsang and Anton 
Orel formulated much that would 
later on appear in National-Socialist 
manifestos, there was a_ noticeable 
move to single out money as the 
fundamental modern problem. 

Much of this thinking was in vogue 
long before the great depression 
started. Especially in New England 
and the Middle West, there were to 
be found protagonists of the usury- 
is-the-explanation theory. But no- 
body could get very far with such a 
doctrine in times when even a Bow- 
ery barber had a safe deposit box, 
and when practically every village 
supported a handful of highly re- 
spected bond salesmen. Accordingly, 
it is not surprising that during these 
years Father Coughlin devoted his 
oratory to other topics. On frequent 
occasions he was loaned to the diocese 
of Detroit, and earned a goodly repu- 
tation as a preacher. Soon he was 
transferred thither, was assigned to 
parish work in Kalamazoo and North 
Branch, and—what many people will 
not believe—was liked as a modest 
and unassuming priest, who could 


trade a joke with the boys. 


Duty and Destiny 
Then Bishop Michael J. Gallegher, 


whose diocese was expanding by 
leaps and bounds as the great cap- 
tains of the motor industry hired 
men by the tens of thousands, sum- 
moned Father Coughlin to the Mich- 
igan metropolis. It was a routine call. 
The fast-growing suburb of Royal 
Oak—typical American settlement of 
standard-shape houses and silly little 
yards—needed a church, and Father 
Coughlin’s job was to build up the 
parish. 

His Excellency had been in Rome 
during the festivities attendant upon 
the canonization of St. Therése of 
Lisieux, known as the Little Flower. 
He wanted the new parish to bear 
her name—a wish that was to have 
tremendous consequences. This Saint, 
a young Carmelite nun of rare child- 
likeness and goodness of heart, has 
an extraordinary appeal for the 
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American common people. I think 
she deserves her reputation, but this 
was enhanced by a cult in which 
sentimentality and superstition were 
artfully combined. 

Therefore, when Father Coughlin 
was later on to associate his radio 
activity with the Little Flower, he 
could take advantage of the peculiar 
aura which her name sheds on all 
things linked with it. Perhaps I 
should add that Father Coughlin did 
this rather judiciously. He is too good 
a priest to commercialize indecently 
—as others have done—an intrinsi- 
cally beautiful thing. Nevertheless it 
is true that without Soeur Therése 
his would have been an entirely dif- 
ferent story. 

During 1931 I brought back from 
Europe a somewhat modernistic 
bronze, the work of a German artist. 
The subject was the Little Flower, 
and the customs men were perplexed. 
I had neglected to procure the affi- 
davit guaranteeing its originality. 
Finally one of them—a hard-boiled 
Baptist—realized that this was the 
Saint Father Coughlin was talking 
about. “Well,” he said, “she must be 
an original—anyhow, she ain’t like 
the picture Father Coughlin sends 
out.” My bronze came in, duty free. 


Money for the Parish 
Building up the parish was hard 


work. Therefore the new pastor went 
to the Detroit Free Press and asked 
permission to talk over Station WJR. 
The idea was to launch a local “Cath- 
olic Hour”, in connection with which 
dignified appeals for donations could 
be made. Thus was there inaugurated 
the greatest of broadcasting careers. 
For a good while nothing spectacular 
happened. Father Fulton J. Sheen 
was unquestionably the outstanding 
priest on the air during those years, 
and very few thought of comparing 
Father Coughlin to him. 

Then came hard times, and Station 
WJR broadcast items from the so- 
ciology of Toronto. The effect was 
magical. Letters began to pour in, 
and encouraged by them Father 
Coughlin organized the Radio League 
of the Little Flower in 1930, engag- 
ing time on Chicago and Cincinnati 
stations for $1,650 a week. Listeners 
were invited to send a contribution 
to help pay expenses. By December 
of that year he had been assured of 
overwhelming success. Seventy-five 
thousand letters came in response to 
his broadcast on the Sunday before 
Christmas. 

That meant, according to the stand- 
ard method of computation, that 
10,000,000 people were listening in. 
He was then talking weekly over an 
average national hook-up of 22 sta- 
tions. His program had _a good sell- 




















ing titl—“The Golden Hour of the 
Little Flower”. 

The form of the discourse was re- 
markable, and is more responsible 
than any other single thing for Father 
Coughlin’s popularity. To listeners 
of the older school it will naturally 
seem unspeakably vulgar, raucous, 
and bombastic. Many are likely to 
visualize the speaker as a gigantic 
and puffy individual, of senatorial 
caliber. They are mistaken. The se- 
cret behind Father Coughlin’s ha- 
rangue is really a middle-western 
commonplace. It is a survival of an- 
cient oratorical traditions. 

I have known men who were as 
mild as Mr. Milquetoast in private 
life turn into miniature Goebbelses as 
soon as they got on the platform. 
They were acting according to a pat- 
tern: the speaker must yell at the 
audience; he must travel up and 
down its spine; he must tell them 
plenty of what they know already, in 
diction bristling with firecrackers. 
Forty years ago, G. A. R. veterans 
saved the union all over again in just 
this way; twenty-five years ago, 
editors arose and contrasted plutoc- 
racy and democracy with equal 
restraint. 

As an orator, Father Coughlin is 
a throw-back. He proves that most 
radio speakers have been misedu- 
cated by H. L. Mencken and the New 
York Times. They have assumed the 
existence of a popular sophistication 
and factualness that do not exist. 
Father Coughlin’s rhetoric is the 
only kind the people have always 
grasped. I don’t think he adopted the 
style with intent. He simply did 
what he thought was Emily Post. 


Hitting His Stride 


At any rate, the Radio League of 
the Little Flower waxed fatter and 
fatter as 1931 rolled past. Father 
Coughlin’s principal ideas at this time 
were two: first, the great bankers and 
industrialists had ruined the country 
by reason of their greed for gain; 
second, Communism would sweep the 
land if reforms were not speedily in- 
augurated. He was as yet a bit vague 
on the subject of just what he under- 
stood by reform. He emphasized the 
spirit of St. Francis of Assisi, and 
sent to everybody who requested a 
copy of his Sunday sermon a pam- 
phlet containing Pope Leo XIII’s en- 
cyclical “On the Condition of Labor”. 

Even so, it is said that most of the 
criticism received then came from 
Catholic listeners. While Father 
Coughlin’s radio audience is recruited 
from all faiths and walks of life, it 
is ‘the reverse of the truth that a 
majority of Catholics support him. 
Large groups do, but the attitude of 
the clergy is in all probability nega- 
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PRIEST The medieval church’s ban on usury, taught Coughlin 
by the Basilian Fathers, explains his “liberal economics” 











SHRINE From this tower of the “Shrine of the Little Flower” 
near Detroit come broadcasts heard from coast to coast, 
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tive. I have met few priests who gave 
their unqualified endorsement, and 
many—very many—who were out- 
spokenly critical. Nevertheless the 
earlier Father Coughlin is inconceiv- 
able apart from his Church. He 
would have got nowhere without the 
endorsement of Bishop Gallegher and 
the background of Papal pronounce- 
ments on social problems. 

We need not enter into the details 
of the earlier period, when donations 
came in from every corner of the 
land, sufficient to pay for radio time 
and to hire an army of mail-answer- 
ing stenographers. A _ giant stone 
cross soon towered over Royal Oak, 
and the church became something 
more substantial than a dream. 

All this was merely preliminary to 
the stirring events which marked the 
nation’s entry into the welter of the 
1932 campaign. Never before did the 
United States repudiate a President 
with so much bitterness. Deep 
wounds had survived from 1928; and 
the depression turned the once hon- 
ored name of Hoover into a veritable 
red rag dangling before that enraged 
bull, the populace. Father Coughlin 
cashed in. 

A broadcast on “Hoover Prosperity 
Means a New War” brought him a 
million and a quarter letters—more 
than most famous men receive in a 
lifetime. Mr. Roosevelt, passing 
through Detroit (then the haunt of 
Mayor Frank Murphy, not a bad poli- 
tician himself), issued a statement 
endorsing the social programs of the 
churches and even, at least by impli- 
cation, the social encyclicals of the 
Popes. And thereupon Father Cough- 
lin took a seat on the Democratic 
bandwagon. 

Politics? Well, he probably thought 
that Roosevelt was a means to an 





Reporters in New York interview 
a noted visitor from Royal Oak. 
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end. He had access to the dugouts of 
the New Deal, the monetary devalua- 
tion policies sponsored by Roosevelt 
had in him their most ardent advo- 
cate. When the silver issue emerged, 
his Radio League was caught momen- 
tarily in the act of buying futures in 
the hope of making a profit. 


The Priest in Politics 


Three other incidents really char- 
acterized the years 1933 and 1934. 
The first was the onslaught on the 
officers of the First National Bank of 
Detroit, which the radio priest termed 
an “iniquitous institution”. He had 
been supplied with advance secret 
information concerning the bank and 
the impending crisis; and this tie-up 
with official sources was denounced 
with all the vehemence of which 
Michigan financiers are capable. The 
words they used did not greatly 
matter. What counted was that Father 
Coughlin, pastor of a Catholic flock, 
was in politics way over his ears. Be 
it said here that Rome—however 
slow to move—is dead set against the 
priest in politics! 

The second incident was contingent 
on the first. Father Coughlin was 
notified by the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System that his stuff was burning 
the stratosphere, and that accordingly 
he would have to submit to censor- 
ship or go. His reply was an appeal 
to the public, which so stunned Col- 
umbia that he was allowed to remain 
until his contract expired. Then he 
did what no other person had ever 
dreamed of doing: he built up his 
own nation-wide hookup at a cost of 
$14,000 a week. The listeners footed 
the bills cheerfully. Even in eastern 
cities the fans marched to their sav- 
ings banks in behalf of their idol. 
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International News 





Listeners to the World Court attack blocked 
the President’s bill by telegrams to Senators. 


At one such Manhattan institution 
there were hundreds of Father 
Coughlin checks every month. 

The third incident was in many re- 
spects the most important. Even in 
1932 Alfred E. Smith was the idol of 
the masses in New York and New 
England. Many things sundered him 
from Franklin D. Roosevelt—differ- 
ences of ambition, temperament, poli- 
tical method, and outlook. Smith 
rallied to the support of the party, 
but after what had happened in 
Chicago there was never any doubt 
that his rédle in the forthcoming 
drama of reform would be that of a 
super. It was in the cards that he 
was to become the representative lay- 
man of Catholic New York, upon 
whom a Cardinal would rely. Those 
on the inside could have foretold in 
1932 that Al Smith was to be chief 
rallier for Catholic charities, cham- 
pion of legislation against nudist 
cults, and chairman of a committee 
to scour the theater. Catholic New 
York is intensely conservative; and 
it is wholly probable that Smith’s 
reflections on the “boloney dollar” 
were entirely representative of that 
New York. 

When, therefore, Father Coughlin 
descended on Manhattan and deliv- 
ered a tirade against Smith, he got a 
good hand but he broke more china 
than he can ever repair again. His 
Hippodrome speech was his own af- 
fair—thought out, arranged, and de- 
livered without (it is said) even so 
much as the permission of New 
York’s Catholic authorities. 

He accused Mr. Smith of having 
sold out to the “interests”, Morgan to 
be specific. Throughout large dis- 
tricts of industrial New England this 
declaration was accepted at its face 
value; and in Massachusetts the 
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popularity of Smith was to a great 
extent destroyed. Astute political 
leadership bowed to the inevitable, 
and Senator David I. Walsh has never 
been the same man since. 

But in New York, at least, there 
was another side to the picture. 
Many people deeply resented Father 
Coughlin’s speech. They declared 
that the explanation of the alleged 
Morgan-Smith association was this: 
Bishop Gallegher in need of money 
had come to New York, and requested 
Mr. Smith to help him; thereupon an 
appointment was made at the Morgan 
offices; and finally the Bishop re- 
turned to Detroit, where he described 
casually what had occurred. It is 
maintained that Father Coughlin’s 
diatribe was based exclusively on this 
incident. Not a few influential Cath- 
olics in New York have been as cold 
as ice to the Detroit priest ever since. 


The Business Link 


Politics! The stage was now set for 
the break with President Roosevelt, 
whose monetary and social policies 
stopped far short of what seemed 
desirable to Father Coughlin. By 
this time the Radio League had col- 
lected a staff of economic and poli- 
tical advisers. Use was also made of 
opportunities to confer with numer- 
ous “big people”, notably Hearst. It 
must not be supposed that Father 
Coughlin was without connections in 
the realm of big business, even 
though he kept entirely clear of 
financial ties or commitments. Nu- 


merous railroad, mining, and real 
estate executives who favored infla- 
tion did everything in their power 
to aid -and abet the Detroit priest. 
During 1934 several such gentle- 
men did their best to persuade rela- 
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When Al Smith denounced the baloney dollar, Coughlin berated him in New York. His 
speeches pleased silverites when he testified at committee hearings. 


tively conservative journals to get 
behind Father Coughlin. For the 
most part they failed. But it was no 
doubt partly their help which saved 
the weekly broadcasts from amateur- 
ishness. The case for free and un- 
limited coinage of everything. was 
astutely presented. 

When the New Deal refused to 
move faster, Father Coughlin was 
nothing daunted. He organized the 
National League for Social Justice, 
enlisted (it is said) nearly 2,000,000 
members, and adopted a _ sixteen- 
plank program. Though these articles 
of faith are reasonably well known, 
it may be well to list them here: 

Liberty of conscience and of edu- 
cation. 


Nationalization of banking, cur- 
rency, and natural resources. 
Private ownership of all other 


property. 

Control of private property for the 
common good. 

Government banking. 

Congressional control of coinage. 

Steady currency value. 

A fair return for agriculture. 

The organization of labor unions 
under governmental authority. 

Recall of non-productive bonds. 

Abolition of tax-free bonds. 

Social taxation. 

Simplification of governmental ma- 
chinery. 

War-time conscription of wealth. 

Priority of human rights over 
property rights. 

This is the Farmer-Labor platform, 
with modifications in so far as money 
and labor are concerned. 

On February 17 of this year Father 
Coughlin outlined in detail his 
scheme for a central Federal Bank. 
Power to control the amount and 
value of money, to regulate foreign 
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The price of silver rose! 


exchange, and to control the flow of 
credit is to be vested in a board of 
48 directors chosen by popular vote. 

On October 10, 1934, he issued his 
fullest statement on the labor ques- 
tion, averring that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor ought to be “taken 
over” by a federal bureau empow- 
ered to render strikes and lockouts 
unnecessary. 

If the reader finds Father Cough- 
lin’s views on either subject vague, 
he must not be surprised. They are 
not so much statements of a plan as 
reflections of a cunviction—a belie! 
that the United States will find 
Utopia if its repudiation of “interna- 
tional bankers” is followed by a rally 
to the standard of nationalism. 


A Club Over Congress 


The state is merely the organ of 
that sentiment. It can be satisfac- 
torily controlled by the League for 
Social Justice, the director of which 
is, of course, Father Coughlin him- 
self. Groups of paying members are 
enrolled in all congressional dis- 
tricts. They are prepared to make a 
rumpus whenever called upon to do 
so; and the people’s delegates to the 
Capitol are notoriously susceptible to 
rumpuses. Each Congressman must 
be made to realize that the bomb of 
League opinion can burst under his 
feet at almost any time. An idea of 
organization exactly parallel to this 
was worked out in prohibition days 
by eminent attorneys opposed to Vol- 
steadism. Whether Father Coughlin 
is indebted to them I cannot say. At 
all events, the idea is a good one. 
The League is even a class-conscious 
organization. Only by joining can 
one secure information. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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BIGGAH AND BETTAH THAN EVAH! 


BY JO CHAMBERLIN 


That marvelous, magnificent, stupendous and tremen- 


dous institution, the American circus, begins this month its annual 
trek across the country. Twenty million people will attend. 


THE circus business this year is 
going to be good. The circus men 
themselves say so, and they are not 
talking through their hats. 

Last year the Ringling-Barnum 
shows cleared a million dollars, and 
numerous independent outfits turned 
a neat profit. About thirty cir- 
cuses started out last season; this 
year there will be thirty-five. They 
are starting out not because they like 
the open road but because they 
expect to make money. 

Circus men will always describe 
their shows as gigantic, tremendous, 
stupendous, or colossal, whether they 
have one ring or four, one elephant 
or thirty. But when they get out 
their pads and pencils, and _ start 
figuring prospects, there are no 
shrewder men anywhere. They don’t 
take risks which they can avoid, and 


they don’t make two moves where 
one will do. 

The Ringling-Barnum circus will 
open the season in Madison Square 
Garden on April 11. The following 
month it will go under canvas in 
Brooklyn and then swing across the 
country, stopping at about 160 differ- 
ent towns and putting on at least 500 
separate performances. It will travel 
about 25,000 miles before winding up 
at winter quarters in Sarasota, Flor- 
ida, in November. Independent out- 
fits have already left their various 
winter quarters and have struck out 
by train or truck to tour the land. 
To say that competition will be keen 
for the 20-million people who go to 
circuses each year is putting it 
mildly. 

The circus in 1935 will have much 
the same character that it had two 
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thousand years ago, but there is al- 
ways something new. When the 
Romans put on their circuses, which 
were actually claimed at the time to 
be the greatest on earth, they gave 
the public what it wanted; chariot 
races, horsemanship, battles between 
men and beasts, death-defying leaps 
and the like. When such entertain- 
ment palled on the populace, Chris- 
tians were added to the program in 
what must have been a rather one- 
sided contest with the lions. As a 
result, circuses got associated in peo- 
ple’s minds with sin, and when they 
were revived in this country about 
a hundred and fifty years ago, the 
clergy thundered from their pulpits. 
Yet people attended just the same; 
they wouldn’t have been human be- 
ings if they hadn’t. 

Everyone laughs at the clowns and 
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is thrilled over the trick riders or the 
daring young men on the flying 
trapezes. Yet few people have ever 
given a thought to the endless hours 
of planning which lie behind the two 
hour performance under the big top. 


When Snow Flies 


Circussing demands the attention 
of its people all the year round. Dur- 
ing the winter months the animals 
must be taken care of and new ones 
trained. Many of the performers keep 
in top form by working in indoor 
circuses, such as those produced by 
Frank Wirth, Orrin Davenport, and 
Bob Morton in the public audito- 
riums, armories or theatres of our 
larger cities. All equipment must be 
renewed or replaced. Circus wagons 
which have bogged down in the mud 
of thirty states are rebuilt, and 
painters deck them out in crimson, 
gilt and gold. There has to be a new 
main tent or big top each season. 
New costumes have to be designed 
and made. Harness has to be mended 
and renewed, for circuses still need 
horses in moving about. Each big- 
time circus owns its own railroad 
equipment, and this, too, must be 
looked after. If the show is one of 
the motorized units, the trucks must 
be overhauled. When the Ringling- 
Barnum show moves out of winter 
quarters in Sarasota, Florida, two 
million dollars in equipment alone 
moves with it. 

Once under way, the Ringling- 
Barnum executives have their prob- 
lems. Some 1,600 people, 1,000 wild 
animals and 700 horses can eat a lot 
of food. The “Big Show” has its own 
lawyers, detectives, dentist, doctor, 
nurse, and a teacher for the circus 
children. On an average day the fol- 
lowing would be consumed by man 
and beast: 


300 pounds of butter 

300 gallons of milk 
2,500 pounds of fresh meat 
2,000 loaves of bread 

35 bags of table salt 
1,500 pounds of vegetables 

200 pounds of coffee 

250 dozen eggs 

100 dozen oranges 

50 pounds of lard 

50 tons of hay 

350 bushels of oats 


And inasmuch as the circus moves 
from day to day, all these goods must 
be at a given hour and place. The 
Ringling-Barnum show has a daily 
overhead, or what circus men call 
the “nut”, of from $10,000 to $12,000 
a day. Hagenbeck-Wallace, Cole 
Brothers-Beatty, or other first line 
outfits would run to about $7,000 or 
$8,000 a day. 

Moving the Big Show itself in 100 



































































H. Armstrong Roberts 


Or Joey, is the circus name for a clown. One with 
PALE FACE ideas will get more, but most earn $50 to $75 weekly. 





BOTTOMS UP Each well-run circus carries its own detectives to 


catch sneakers-in and keep watch for pickpockets. 
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railway cars from town to town is a 
problem which would give most busi- 
ness men the jitters, but the show- 
men take it in their stride. 

In the Ringling-Barnum circus, the 
moving is done in four or more sec- 
tions: the first group of railway cars 
leaves when the evening performance 
is at its height. The last section 
leaves about 1 a.m. By dawn the 
new lot has been reached and the un- 
loading begun. In the old days, be- 
fore increasing traffic put an end to 
parades, there was just that much 
more work to be done. As one acro- 
bat says, “After the parade as an 
institution had gone once and for all, 
we found that it was sorely missed 
by a lot of people who did not have 
to ride in it”. 

When one visits the lot while a 
circus is unloading, everything ap- 
pears in utter confusion. It only looks 
that way. Efficiency is a watchword 
in circus business. One of the reasons 
why the Ringling Brothers amassed 
so many millions was an unswerving 
attention to detail, combined with 
daring and inventiveness. 

Long before high-powered surveys 
were thought of, circus men carried 
more valuable information under 
their hats about conditions in various 
parts of the country than all the 
bankers and business men put to- 
gether. They had to know—if they 
hoped to carry on; and theirs was a 
merchandising job which had to be 
changed, sometimes radically, for 
each town they played. 

In 1935, as a century ago, the circus 
manager has to know exactly what 


Mabel Stark likes a 
leopard as her pet. 
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his chances are of doing good busi- 
ness in a town long before he enters 
it. He has to know the type of pop- 
ulation, when payroll payments are 
made, how many men are working. 
If the town enjoys the patronage of 
a considerable region he knows that, 
too, for today a man can load his 
family into his car, drive fifty miles, 
see the show, and get home in time 
to do the chores. 


Follow the Dollar 


If the town is in a rural region, the 
agent must know when the cash crop 
will be harvested. If there has been 
a crop failure, forest fire or flood, he 
knows of it. Many circuses try to hit 
the factory towns in the early sum- 
mer, the middle west and northwest 
with the harvesting of the wheat, 
come down the Pacific coast in late 
summer, then travel across the south- 
ern states as colder weather draws 
nigh, and close the season near win- 
ter quarters. This is an ideal schedule 
but one rarely followed; circus routes 
are still changed, and hops of a hun- 
dred miles or more are made in the 
eternal jockeying for new business. 
Competition is keen and the first 
show to play a town usually takes 
the cream. 

The agents get their information 
ahead of time from railroad men, 
from banks, from the newspaper men. 
The advance men move about two 
to ten weeks ahead of the circus. 
The Ringling-Barnum show has more 
than a hundred publicity men, agents, 
bill posters, buyers and others in its 


advance car, the overhead being 
$2,000 a day on this advance crew 
alone. When the advance. guard 
blows into a local newspaper office 
with briefcases loaded down with 
photographs and ballyhoo, the editor 
knows there must be money in the 
town—or they wouldn’t be there. 

In publicizing the circus, Barnum’s 
methods are still used—along with a 


great many new ones. Every circus,, 


no matter how small, has at least one 
publicity man. Some outfits have three 
or four: They see. to it that news- 
papermen get plenty of stories, pic- 
tures and-passes. They try to create 
a mood of anticipation, excitement. 
They may speak before luncheon 
clubs or in the schools, on the edu- 
cational aspects of the circus, or they 
may talk on the air. Posters are 
plastered on the billboards, usually 
containing a good deal of red; for the 
psychologists say that color is the 
most effective. Some circuses mail 
out rotogravure broadsides, in the 
best modern manner. 


Speed and Action 


The arranging, timing and spacing 
of the performance itself is a job for 
a master craftsman. In the case of 
the Ringling-Barnum show, the gen- 
eral equestrian director, Fred Bradna, 
charts the various acts beforehand on 
a huge sheet of paper. Having done 
the job for many years, he knows 
most of the 150 acts, some fourteen 
of which may be going on at the same 
time. Since some 800 persons are 
taking part, he has a job on his hands. 

Charles Phelps Cushing from R. I. Nesmith 
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Means meal time under the big top. Performers must be 


well fed. Ringling-Barnum kitchens feed 1,600 people daily. 











Courtesy Frank Wirth 


Every act must begin and end pre- 
cisely at the same instant, and the 
music must fit the act—march, mel- 
ody, waltz or military air. The next 
turn must be ready to go on. Equip- 
ment must be quickly put up and 
pulled down. The different acts must 
be trimmed so that the show moves 
swiftly. Audiences do not like delay, 
and the clowns, or “joeys”, are used 
te cover up the re-arranging of 
props. 

The interest and drawing power of 
each act must be carefully gauged so 
that it is over before the audience 
tires of it. Mishaps are covered up 
so that not more than a fraction of 
the audience is aware of them. The 
performance goes on as planned. 

One of America’s oldest and best 
loved jokes is that about the father 
who says he doesn’t want to go to the 
circus himself, but feels his children 
should see it, and so attends as a 
matter of stern parental duty. There- 
in lies a merchandising story. The 
wide appeal of the circus to children 
of all ages, as countless press agents 
put it, is due to the wide variety of 
entertainment offered. Each person 
gets a little of everything, and a lot 
of something he especially likes. 

The shrewd showmen appeal to all 
the senses. Music fills the spectator’s 
ears, brilliant colors attract his eye, 
pink lemonade tickles his palate, the 
smell of wood-chips and straw assails 
his nostrils, and the ten cent whip in 
his hand makes him feel he is the 
Grand Equestrian Director down 
there in the ring. The showman is 

(Continued on page 71) 





p A C 4 Y D E R “ Press agents have called elephants “ponderous pachy- 


derms” since time immemorial. They appeal to all. 


Bl G SHOW The Ringling-Barnum circus is known as the Big Show. It opens in early April in Madison 
Square Garden and then tours the country. Transporting its 700 horses is a tremendous job. 
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THE FARMER’S INCOME HAS INCREASED 


BY CHESTER C. DAVIS 


What does the future hold in store for farmers? The 
Administrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Act here presents a 
picture of the 1935 program, and what it is expected to accomplish. 


THE ECONOMIC AGONY out of which 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act was 
born, two years ago, has to some ex- 
tent been mitigated. The drive to do 
something, anything to relieve an 
acute situation, is no longer so urgent. 
We begin to look about, appraise re- 
sults, and try to see as clearly as pos- 
sible whither we must go to fulfill 
the promise of our beginning. 

In a short article I shall not be 


H. Armstrceng Roberts 


able to deal in any detail with the 
various commodity sectors covered by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, in- 
teresting as these details are. I shall 
confine myself to a sort of panoramic 
view of the general situation, like 
a-movie photographer taking a picture 
of a battlefront from a vantage point 
some distance off. There, though we 
have no close-up of the individual 
fighters, we get a better idea of the 








BUYING POWER 
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Farm income shows a 40 per cent gain in two years. Two-thirds of this increase of 
$1,762,000,000 came from farming; one-third came from Uncle Sam, for not farming. 


objectives of the battle as a whole. 

As a matter of fact I feel very 
strongly that the heart of the whole 
matter lies in just this broad view. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Act is 
nothing more nor less than a legal set- 
up for a social and economic experi- 
ment in the field of agriculture that 
has great and dynamic significance 
for America. He who does not grasp 

(Continued on page 36) 
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BUT HE HAS LOST HIS SELF-RELIANCE 


BY DAN D. CASEMENT 


New Deal policies seem fundamentally unsound to this 
Kansas dirt farmer. Forced to disregard the dictates of common 
sense, he believes that farmers also have sacrificed their self-respect. 


ALL THE WHEAT, corn, and hogs raised 
in Kansas during the past year has 
been subject to a tax arbitrarily as- 
sessed by a departmental bureau of 
the federal government. Aside from 


a half-crop of wheat we didn’t raise 
much of anything in Kansas last year. 

It was the worst season for crops 
the state had ever experienced. Noth- 
ing comparable to it had occurred 
for 74 years, since 1860, which was 


r 
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notoriously dry. Memories of that 
year have contributed to our common 
idiom the expression “like sixty”, now 
used as a supreme superlative. But 
at the end of August, 1934, local pre- 
cipitation for the year to that date 
was nearly two inches less than in 
that sad season three-quarters of a 
century ago. On top of that it was 
hot in Kansas last summer; more than 
100 degrees of heat daily, with slight 





respites, for nearly two long months. 

All the same, when and if our small 
last-year’s crops of wheat, corn, and 
hogs reach the consumer, the tax col- 
lected on them will amount to about 
$40,000,000. This money, along with 
sums collected on like crops produced 
in other states, has been distributed 
or is now in process of distribution 
among those farmers who contracied 
with the Government to curtail their 
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Automobile sales have shown the greatest increase where Uncle Sam’s checks to farmers 
have been most plentiful. Sellers of radios and croquet sets probably are busy also. 
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production of wheat, corn and hogs. 

Farmers who “codperated” or “par- 
ticipated” in the scheme were, in ef- 
fect, hired to desist from their normal 
activities. And for so doing they were 
paid wages out of the proceeds of a 
tax exacted from all consumers of 
wheat, corn, and pork. 


Something for Nothing 


It was and is a cock-eyed scheme, 
destructive of the characters of the 
contracting parties. The one who ac- 
cepts a cash reward for refraining 
from effort forfeits self-respect: The 
easy mark from whom the compensa- 
tion passes loses public respect. And 
that is an awful thing to happen to 
a Government on which we depend 
for protection of our lives and liberty. 

In Kansas last year the thing had a 
sequel entirely in harmony with the 
preposterous character of the cove- 
nant. The state’s ten-year-average 
corn crop is 116,827,000 bushels, on 
8,718,000 acres. Her farmers last year 
were “propositioned” by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration to 
accept so-called “benefits” for agree- 
ing not to plant such portion of this 
acreage as ‘would theoretically pro- 
duce, let us say, 27,000,000 bushels. 
All but about 15 per cent of the corn 
farmers accepted the proposal. 

Their motives were mixed, but on 
the whole were not creditable to their 
intelligence, their sense of honor, 
their reputed love of liberty, and a 
consistent regard for the dignity and 
security of the Government with 
which they joined in concluding the 
inept compact. Probably their most 
potent impulse was akin to that which 
actuates the confirmed gambler—the 
expectation of getting something for 
nothing. The AAA lauded this im- 
pulse, and sought to clothe it with 
dignity and merit by calling it “a de- 
sire to codperate”. 

The event proved that “participat- 
ing” farmers, in‘Kansas at least, were 
justified far beyond their fondest 
hopes in taking this gambler’s chance. 
To use terms appropriate to the 
transaction, the Government had 
wagered that Kansas would raise 
about 87 million bushels of, corn last 
year on the acreage restricted by the 


contracts, in place of the 116 million | 


bushels which in theory it should 
raise on its full acreage. The antici- 
pated smaller crop, it was argued, 
would command a higher price, and 
the farmer would be happier and 
more able to pay his debts. His lot 
would be alleviated, also, by subse- 
quently receiving from Government 
30 cents a bushel for the theoretical 
number of bushels he might have 
raised on the idle acres rented to the 
Government. 

To continue the simile, the Gov- 





ernment made a bad bet. It had made 
no allowance for the whims of na- 
ture, in conflict with which the law 
of. probabilities has no force or 
standing. 

The game broke up, with the result 
that might..have been foretold. In- 
stead of the expected 87 million 
bushels, there were raised in Kansas 
last year actually less than a quarter- 
million bushels of corn fit to put in 
the crib. 

The consequent higher prices 
helped the farmer not at all, since he 
had no corn to sell. On the contrary, 
his plight was made more difficult by 
the need to buy feed at fabulous 
prices to keep life in his livestock. 

However, contracting farmers 
throughout the state were — collec- 
tively winners on the deal in the sum 
of some 7 or 8 million dollars handed 
to them by the Government for re- 
fraining from attempting to raise a 
definite amount of corn under un- 
foreseen conditions which~ actually 
forbade the raising of scarcely any- 
thing at all. 

The fair exchange of money, goods, 
or services is implicit in every valid 
contract. It seems absurd to say that 
the value of the services performed 
by Kansas farmers last year, in com- 
pliance with the terms of their corn- 
hog contracts, balanced the cash 
compensation received by them in the 
shape of “benefit” checks. The power 
to fulfill the purpose and intent of 
the contract was never in their pos- 
session and never can be theirs. 
Nature simply took a hand in the 
game last summer to call this fact to 
the attention of the contracting par- 
ties in a most convincing way. 


Ludicrous Charity 


In the circumstances, the corn pay- 
ments to Kansas farmers—in respect 
of the crop destroyed by last sum- 
mer’s drought—are pure gratuities. 
The farmer tacitly accepts them as 
such. As such the Government seeks 
to justify them. .It is a ludicrous, 
lawless method of dispensing charity. 

Kansas and its burned corn fields 
afford the most eloquent proof of the 
futility of the AAA’s program. But 
the situation is practically duplicated 
in many other states, and expectations 
that similar conditions will not tran- 
spire anywhere in the future are 
definitely unwarranted. Here in Kan- 
sas, in fact, we have a deficiency in 
precipitation of 19 inches for the last 
two years, with no assurance that the 
present year will not afflict us with 
another drought—or an _ almost 
equally destructive flood, for that 
matter. 

And yet the Administration goes 
calmly and blindly ahead to continue, 
and if possible perpetuate, its farm 
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program. The corn-cribs of the 
Middle West are all but empty, and 
last year’s hog population is dimin- 
ished by more than half, but the boys 
in Washington now solicit signatures 
to new contracts. 

Apparently in recognition of the 
present absurdity of the thing’s orig- 
inal designation, they now call it not 
a crop-reduction program but a plan 
for control of production. It is argued 
that present comparatively high 
prices for corn will stimulate the pro- 
duction of new surpluses. So farm- 
ers are asked to reduce acreage not 
less than 10 per cent and accept 35 
cents a bushel for the corn their 
rented acres might grow. 

As regards hogs, last year the 
promise was to pay $5 per head on a 
farmer’s permitted quota. If his pro- 
duction for the two previous years 
had averaged annually 100 head, his 
quota was fixed at 25 per cent less 
than this “base” and theoretically he 
would eventually get $5 per head for 
75 hogs—or $375 in benefit payments, 
less cost of administration. 

This year the same farmer will be 
permitted to raise 90 hogs. But in- 
stead of paying him $5 each for the 
number raised, the Administration 
proposes to give $15 for each of the 
10 pigs less than his original “base” 
which he covenants not to raise. 


Advantages of Signing 


Evidently this manner of stating 
the proposition is thought to have a 
more alluring sound, although our 
participating farmer stands to get 
only $150 this year as against $375 
last year—less, of course, cost of ad- 
ministration. And still-the processing 
tax demanded on all of his hogs re- 
mains at $2.25 per cwt.—more or less 
$5 per hog. 

At the same time the farmer, with 
good reason and beyond any hope of 
persuasion to the contrary, is con- 
vinced that the tax is taken out of his 
price. Holding this view, our farmer 
figures that he will be paying the 
Government on his 1935 pig crop 
about $450 and receiving only $150 
in return. You would expect him to 
get mad. He doesn’t. Stoically he 
reckons thus: “If I sign, I'll get back 
at least a part of the tax. If I don’t 
sign, I’ll get nothing.” 

While the price of corn hovers 
around $1 a bushel, the hog market 
must be firmly established well above 
the $8 level, if the average farmer 
is to be restrained from going out of 
the hog business in a hurry. Even 
so, if he were a “signer” he would 
still receive his benefit payments. 

I wish I could believe that the 
farmers of the great Middle West are 
awakening to a sense of the humilia- 
tion of permitting themselves to be 
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experimented upon; that the many 
generations of self-reliance and self- 
help in their background will reassert 
itself and quickly make them critical 
of the methods and hostile to the 
plans now being invoked to “save” 
them. I am reluctant to abandon the 
hope that they will awaken before it 
is too late. 

But, quite frankly, I can find in 
their present attitude little ground 
for that hope. Very definitely they 
lost something when they allowed the 
experiment to be tried out on them. 
Their common sense warned them 
that the proposed operation was 
illogical. To disregard the dictates of 
common sense involves always some 
damage to one’s integrity. It is from 
this hurt and its consequences that 
our farmers are now unconsciously 
suffering. Their independent spirit, 
their self-reliance, are perceptibly 
disintegrating. 


A Bad Bargain 


The Administration says the farm 
income increased a billion dollars last 
year. It fails to point out that the 
farmers’ increased receipts resulted 
wholly from capital liquidation and 
Government subsidies. The Govern- 
ment itself paid producers artificial 
prices for more than 8 million cattle 
as a measure of drought relief. And 
it shamefully took advantage of the 
helpless condition of the sellers by 
compelling them to forfeit their inde- 
pendence, to sign away their right to 
control their own business, as a con- 
dition precedent to the purchase. 
Now Administration spokesmen con- 
solingly point out that this provision 
of the nefarious contract binds cattle- 
men only until a year from next 
June, unless a program (for control 
of cattle production) shall be estab- 
lished prior to that date. 

Surely, if the free and independent 
cowman of the open range has been 
infected with the insidious poison of 
paternalism to the point of relinquish- 
ing his rights under duress, not much 
in the line of righteous resistance to 
the tyranny and folly of the AAA can 
be expected from the less colorful 
hogman of the cornbelt. 

The forebears of the modern range- 
men would have set a far different 
example. Those sturdy oldtimers, 
who survived the terrible winter of 
’86 on the northern ranges and lived 
courageously to rebuild their for- 
tunes, would have sought no help 
from government had they been here 
to encounter the great drought of 
34. Had help been tendered them on 
the terms that are now accepted by 
their posterity, they, doubtless, would 
have given force to their refusal by 
the terse rejoinder: “We’ll see you 
in hell first!” 











DROUGHT 





The driest season in the Middle West since 1860 was a 
heart-breaker. This “best cornfield in Nebraska” (center) 
tells the story. Below is shown last year’s drought at its 
worst. Only thrifty farmers had surplus feed with 
which to fit cattle for the 1935 Denver show (top). 








Theirs was the spirit that made 
America. Present policies of the Gov- 
ernment in its relations with farmers 
and stockmen, as elsewhere, contrive 
to destroy that spirit. Unless it soon 
revives the day of our decadence is 
at hand. 

The farm policy of the AAA is 
predicated on the dogma that abun- 
dance is anathema. That doctrine is 
false on its face, because it negates 
the law of life. Our effort should be 


not in the direction of diminishing 
production but toward the end of 
producing abundantly and so distrib- 
uting the product that it will contrib- 
ute the utmost to the well-being and 
happiness of all humanity. 

What folly it is, also, to embrace a 
doctrine which encourages abated ef- 
fort, while all the time the infallible 
“Gods of the Copybook Headings” 
are chanting the old, undeniable 
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truth: “If you don’t work, you die”! 


Chester Davis Continues 


(Continued from page 32) 
the whole situation, he who has his 
eyes only on a welter of variable de- 
tails, does not see what it is all about. 
I believe that has been the trouble 
with some of our critics. 

The first big and significant thing 
to note as we swing into a new crop 
year, is this: 

Far from repudiating the idea of 
agricultural adjustment, which they 
were at liberty to do, American 
farmers in several instances have 
voted decisively to extend its’ opera- 
tions into 1935. Toward the close of 
1934, referendums were held among 
corn-hog farmers, among cotton 
farmers, among tobacco growers. 
Essentially the questions asked of 
these men was—should they continue 
agricultural adjustment into 1935 or 
should they abandon it? The answer 
in each instance has been a strong, 
Aye—let us go on! These commod- 
ities bulk large in American agri- 
culture. And although similar refer- 
endums have not been held among 
producers of other commodities af- 
fected by the program, there has 
been no concerted demand for quit- 
ting. On the contrary, more and 
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more segments of agriculture are de- 
manding to be admitted into the ad- 
justment framework. 

Now what does this mean? Essen- 
tially, I think, it means this: At the 
beginning of 1935 we can say for the 
first time in our history that Ameri- 
can farmers have had a taste of co- 
operative action on a really gigantic 
scale, on a national scale, and they 
like it and want more of it. It is a 
commonplace to say that hitherto 
farmers have always acted as in- 
dividualists. They did put up a con- 
certed roar if they felt that things 
were going wrong, and the roar 
could be heard a long way. But when 
it came to the test of action, plans 
went haywire. 

This was partly, of course, because 
no machinery existed which would 
permit farmers to unite in the opera- 
tion of any plan. This lack was fatal 
because when farmers tried to get 
together to control production, so as 
to cut down or avoid creating some 
tremendous surplus that wrecked or 
threatened to wreck their prices, the 
advantage was always with those 
who stayed out, and who sought by 
raising more to profit through the 


efforts of those who raised less. The 
Adjustment Act rightly includes 
economic incentives for codperation 
and it gives the advantage to the fel- 
low who codperates rather than to 
him who insists on staying out. 

At the beginning of 1935 plantings, 
then, farmers feel that the program 
is doing what it set out to do, and 
they have decided in the three in- 
stances I have mentioned to con- 
tinue it in 1935. I have said that this 
in itself is unique in our history. The 
decision is the more significant be- 
cause it came on top of the cataclys- 
mic drought of 1934. 

In the face of such a calamity, the 
instinct of a farmer would be to in- 
crease production all along the line, 
with the sky the limit. That is what 
always has happened after devastat- 
ing droughts in the past. But this 
time something else besides instinct 
had come into the picture, and that 
something else was calculation—the 
same sort of weighing of all economic 
factors that has long been a com- 
monplace in industry. Farmers did 
not, this time, rush to individual, in- 
stinctive solutions. Instead, they got 
together. They talked things over. 
If I might summarize the outcome of 
thousands of such meetings, what 
they said was something like this: 


Let’s Use Our Heads 


“If we take the lid off, the old 
vicious round will begin all over 
again—drought, followed by short- 
age, followed by increased produc- 
tion, followed by disastrous surplus, 
followed by ruinous prices. Is that 
what we want? No. Now is the time 
of all times to keep our heads. We 
need more production than we had 
last year—but how much more? 
What should we actually produce to 





Cotton and tobacco, basic crops of the South, were regulated so well by the Government last year 
that the farmers themselves have now voted overwhelmingly for continued reduction through 1935. 
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meet the prospective demands of the 
domestic and the foreign markets for 
the coming year, besides repairing the 
damage caused by drought and giving 
ourselves a reasonable margin of 
safety?” 

I submit that putting such a ques- 
tion at that time showed the strength 
of the sinews of the new deal in 
agriculture—and that it is a sign of 
something new in America far more 
important than all the details of the 
AAA program itself. I do not for a 
moment mean to imply that this atti- 
tude is universal among American 
farmers in 1935. I know there is a 
sizable minority that does not share 
it, along with others who give it lip 
service only. 

I know well that there are power- 
ful interests diametrically opposed to 
any kind of control of production, be- 
cause the more there is on the mar- 
ket, the more profit they stand to 
make, and the devil take the farmer. 
I do not overlook the difficulties and 
shortcomings of the program. 

But when all is said and done, the 
outstanding fact is that our farm- 
ers in 1935 are closer to pulling to- 
gether for a common objective than 
they ever have been before. It is this 
fact that gives us in the AAA an in- 
spiration strong enough to overpower 
the weariness that sometimes comes 
from daily wrestling with economic 
devils. ; 

So the question was asked the 
growers of corn, hogs, wheat, cotton, 
and other crops: How much should 
American farmers produce during the 
coming year to meet the prospective 
demands of the domestic and foreign 
markets, repair the damages of 
drought, and allow a reasonable mar- 
gin of safety? 

(Continued on page 64) 
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This pile of wheat with no market, in the summer of 1931, 
shows mutely why the agitation for crop reduction started. 


C0 R N-HOG This year more corn and more hogs may be raised by the farmer; and there are liberalized 
provisions for benefit payments by Uncle Sam, to offset the effects of last year’s drought. 
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THE MARCH OF MINDS AND EVENTS 


Johnson’s Warning 


Two Prep Pirers have come to 
Hamelin Town. You will recall what 
the pied piper was—a magician who, 
by tooting on a penny whistle, could 
step into the leadership of rats—or 
charm innocent children from the 
safety of their homes. But our two 
pipers are not concerned about rats. 

You can laugh at Father Coughlin 
—you can snort at Huey Long—but 
this country was never under a 
greater menace. ... Between the 
team of Huey and the priest, we have 
the whole bag of crazy or crafty 
tricks possessed by any Mad Mullah 
or dancing dervish who ever incited 
a tribe or people through illusion to 
its doom. If you don’t believe they 
are dangerous you just haven't 
thought much about it, or you don’t 
know the temper of this country in 
this continued moment of distress. 

What are we going to do about it? 
There is just one thing to do, and 
that is to finish what we started and 
give democratic leadership adjusted 
to crisis a fair chance. 

That goes for everybody. ... It 
goes for the unemployed and those 
burdened with debt and losses, who 
have been taken care of more effec- 
tively than ever before in the history 
of this or any other country and who 
ought to carry on patiently for just 
a little longer and tell the Father 
Longs and Huey Coughlins—or what- 
ever it is—that they are taking their 
religion from their church and their 
political leadership from their states- 
men, and that they are not in the 
market for any shoes made by a 
milliner or hats by a cobbler or magic 
financial hair tonic put up by part- 
nership of a priest and Punchinello 
guaranteed to grow economic whisk- 
ers on a billiard ball overnight. 

—Hucu S. JoHNnson, 
Former Administrator of NRA. 


But Huey Long’s share-our-wealth 
plan obviously appeals to those mil- 
lions who have no wealth to share— 
except their neighbors’-—just as Dr. 
Townsend’s almost-forgotten plan 
automatically appealed easily to all 
those eligible for his $50 weekly pen- 
sion. Father Coughlin’s weekly dose 
of cure-all likewise is aimed at the 
“have-nots”, most of whom could not 
possibly understand his central bank 
idea or his silver purchases. They 


do grasp his dramatic references to 
hunger and poverty. 

It is this play upon the emotions of 
his audience, rather than his eco- 
nomic reasoning, that accounts for 
Father Coughlin’s popularity. 


Huey’s S.O. W. 


I PROPOSE THAT the surplus of all the 
big fortunes above a few millions to 
any one person, at the most, go into 
United States ownership. We would 
send every one a questionnaire. 

On that questionnaire the man to 
whom it was sent would list the 
properties he owned, lands, the 
houses, stocks and bonds, factories 
and patents; every man would place 
an appraisal on his property which 
the government would review and 
maybe change. On that appraisal the 
big fortune holder would say out of 
what property he would retain the 
few millions allowed to him, the bal- 
ance to go to the United States. 

Let’s say that Mr. Henry Ford 
should show that he owned all the 
stock of the Ford Motor Company, 
and that it is worth 2000 million dol- 
lars. He would claim, Say, 4 million 
dollars of stock, but 1996 million 
would go to the United States. 

And so in this’ way, this Govern- 
ment would come into the possession 
of about two-fifths of the wealth 
which on normal values would be 
$165,000,000,000 to $175,000,000,000. 

Then we would turn to the inven- 
tories of the 25,000,000 families of 
America and all those showing prop- 
erties and moneys clear of debt that 
were above $5,000 and up to the limit 
of a few millions. We wouldn’t draw 
down a fortune that wasn’t bigger 
than a few millions, and if a man had 
over $5,000 then he would have his 
guaranteed minimum. 

But those showing less than $5,009 
for the family, free of debt, would 
be added to; so that every family 
would start life again with homestead 
possession of at least a home and the 
comforts needed for a home, includ- 
ing such things as a radio and an 
automobile. 

—Huvey Lona, 
U. S. Senator from Louisiana. 


It is quite beside the point that Mr. 
Ford’s motor plant would be shut 
down if he owned only one five- 
hundredth part of it. His wealth is 
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largely in the form of property, 
valueless if the wheels don’t move. 
There might be a machine or convey- 
or belt, or possibly a piece of steel 
scrap, for each family now on relief. 
Meanwhile, since the average family 
will never be taxed, where would 
Uncle Sam turn for the millions now 
paid annually in income taxes by the 
Ford family? 


Coughlin’s N. U.f.S. J. 


WHILE ALWAYS a priest I carry to you 
the fundamental doctrines of social 
justice which are intended both for 
the religionist and irreligionist, for 
black and white, for laborer and 
farmer. 

The object of the National Union 
for Social Justice is secure economic 
liberty for our people. 

Our program, which is interested 
in restoring America to the Ameri- 
cans, can be accomplished peacefully 
only through a national solidarity. 

In the meantime, let the Tories of 
high finance learn from their proto- 
type, George III. Let the unjust 
agressors who for generations have 
mismanaged the economic affairs of 
our nation assume the entire respon- 
sibility of their Tory stubborness. 
The laborer has not sabotaged our 
factories! The farmer has not created 
a man-made scarcity of food! The 
80,000,000 cry babies have not con- 
centrated our wealth! 

These cry babies—80,000,000 of 
them so confessed—were not respon- 
sible for the concentration of wealth 
in the hands of a few and for the 
destruction of small industry. They 
did not force 22,000,000 hungry men 
and women to stand in a bread line 
nor with the lash of poverty did they 
drive 11,000,000 laborers into idleness 
and insecurity. 

I am characterized as a revolution- 
ary for raising my voice against these 
palpable injustices, while the blind 
Bourbons cannot see the writing on 
the wall nor read the pages of history 
written in crimson by pens dipped 
into the bleeding hearts at Concord, 
Lexington and Valley Forge. 

—Rev. Cuartes E. CoucuHuin, 
Radio priest extraordinary. 


Elsewhere the loquacious Father 
has said that he himself will write 
the bill which “will be presented to 
your representatives with the backing 
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of every member of the National 
Union for Social Justice.” He counts 
upon unanimous approval in ad- 
vance. Sounds like Huey Long’s dic- 
tatorship in Louisiana. But history 
shows that promises are food for 
hungry mouths—so long as the prom- 
ises are made by those not in power. 


Utopia 


Latest figures show that persons on 
government payrolls together with 
those receiving money from the 
FERA, AAA, or PWA, now exceed 
17,600,000. This time the line forms 
on Mr. Roosevelt's Left. With 17 
million on the payroll in various 
forms, and 22 million on relief, we 
may vision a day when every worker 
will support not merely his own fam- 
ily but two other families as well— 
one on charity and one whose bread- 
winner is engaged in collecting or 
distributing that charity. 


Depression Babies 


A HALF-DOZEN surveys by as many 
agencies tell the same story: the 
greatest number of babies are born to 
families least capable of supporting 
them. FERA finds that in October, 
1933, there were 1,849,000 children, 5 
years of age or under, living on public 
funds. They were truly “depression 
babies” since many of the families 
were on relief in 1929. 

Another survey finds that relief 
families had a birthrate 60 per cent 
higher than those of the same eco- 
nomic scale but not living on public 
money. The highest birthrate in any 
of our economic classes is in the ranks 
of the unskilled, unemployed; the 
lowest among the full-time, employed 
persons. 


Goldfish Business 


EvERYBODY KNOWS what a goldfish 
looks like, but few people know much 
about him in a business way. We 
expose him here, and the world will 
not only see him but know his eco- 
nomic life—such as it is. 

The total investment in the gold- 
fish business in the United States 
amounts to about $2,500,000. This in- 
cludes land, buildings, ponds, equip- 
ment, and the fish themselves. Last 
year some 61 million goldfish were 
produced in this country, as com- 
pared with 21 million in 1928. But 
the price has gone down consider- 
ably and the industry hasn’t been 
exactly booming. 

The average life of a goldfish is 
about two years, and most fish are 
sold from 3 to 7 months after birth 
to 5-and-10-cent stores, or to drug 
stores who use them as an advertis- 
ing feature. Importations from Japan 





have been causing some trouble late- 
ly, some 2 million goldfish having 
been imported in 1932. 

The goldfish business has three 
trade associations in the United 
States, but there are only about a 
half-dozen major operators. A farmer 
often picks a stream on his property 
which is growing nothing but cat- 
tails anyway, builds a dam, procures 
a few goldfish, and lets them do the 
rest. The simplicity of the business 
—and its modest profits—have re- 
sulted in few Big Minds being at- 
tracted into it. 

Most goldfish are sold in the fall, 

















By Carlisle, in the Des Moines “Register” 
Government by Telegram 


just before freezing. The dull sea- 
sons are late summer and winter. At 
one time a code was figured out for 
the industry, but since the business 


.is tied up with farming, it was im- 


possible to do much in the way of 
regulating things. Climatic condi- 
tions determine the location of breed- 
ing ponds, most of them being along 
the 39th parallel. There, it’s neither 
too hot nor too cold. And in case 
you have ever wondered about it, 
you can’t teach a goldfish much. 


Pensions, but Painless! 


ONE SLIGHT matter which has not 
troubled the Townsendites is that the 
money will have to come out of 
somebody’s pocket. The assumption 
always has been that it would be some- 
body else who pays. At the mo- 
ment nearly 3 million Michigan citi- 
zens are technically liable to arrest 
because they failed to pay a $2 head- 
tax to provide for old age pensions. 
Out of 2,939,000 taxpayers in the 
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state, only 184,000 paid their head- 
tax before March 1st when it was 
due. The legislators at Lansing are 
now trying to find a painless substi- 
tute—though without success. Mean- 
while but 10 per cent of the appli- 
cants are being given pensions and 
these receive about one-third the 
amount provided by law. It appears 
that when the citizens themselves 
have to cough up, pension enthusiasm 
does the disappearing act. 


Barriers to Recovery 


THE GREATEST of all barriers to re- 
covery is fear. If men do not know 
what probably will happen tomorrow, 
they cling like the drowning to 
straws, even though by so doing they 
lose themselves and all they have. 
This is a natural and universal hu- 
man reaction to the law of self-pres- 
ervation, and can be corrected only 
by replacing fear with confidence. 

It seems to me that confidence 
would be engendered, first, by cur- 
tailment of government expenditures, 
both capital and operating. This 
would permit receipts from taxes, 
within bearable limits, to make in- 
come meet outgo, and eventually per- 
mit reduction in taxes themselves. 

A second source of confidence 
would be the knowledge, beyond per- 
adventure, that the United States 
dollar were stabilized. The experi- 
ence of foreign nations with experi- 
ments in highly flexible currencies 
is far too recent to dispel the fear 
that we would have no better for- 
tune were we to adopt similar, or 
even modified, policies. 

Confidence would also be furthered 
by the knowledge that experimental 
legislation were ended for a sufficient 
period to let us analyze our situation 
and adjust ourselves to new condi- 
tions. 

It would be a source of confidence 
if the great unorganized majority of 
our citizens were secure in the 
knowledge that they were not to be 
seriously harmed, or destroyed, by 
class legislation promoted by organ- 
ized minorities. 

Finally, there would be a prompt 
and widespread growth in public con- 
fidence were there substantial assur- 
ance that private initiative and the 
profit motive are to be encouraged 
rather than suppressed. 

—AxTEL J. BYLES, 
President, American Petroleum In- 
stitute. 


Mr. Byles speaks as a lawyer, for- 
mer head of a vast oil producing and 
distributing organization, and now 
admittedly spokesman for one of the 
country’s greatest industries. But 
common-sense nowadays fades before 
the diatribe of the demagogue. 








BUBBLES BECOME BIG BUSINESS 


There was very little demand in 1933 for just another . 


So clever Sally turned business woman, and by the latest 


dancer. 


BY SALLY RAND 


approved methods of merchandising sold herself to the public. 


NupITy IS NoT NEW! The great Greek 
sculptor, Praxiteles, made use of it 
as a motive for his heroic figures. 
We acclaim Rodin’s masterpieces, 
and Picasso’s “Nude Ascending a 
Staircase”. Adorning the portals of 
that temple of wisdom, the New York 
Public Library, is the naked figure 
of a woman embracing a_ horse. 
Nudity has been used as a provoca- 
tive prerogative by women since Eve. 
I therefore repeat, it is not new. But 
to make it financially successful it 
needed a new sales method. In a 
word: merchandising. 

Early in my career I watched with 
interest the methods used in popular- 
izing various brands of merchandise; 
and later, when I entered silent pic- 
tures, I observed these same success- 
ful methods being used in promoting 
individuals. I found that the differ- 
ence between a star and just an actor 
was the difference in the amount of 
money spent on advertising the indi- 
vidual by the producer, or the 
amount of free publicity obtained by 
a clever publicity department. 

I watched with interest the stress 
that advertising specialists placed on 
white space, and went forth and did 
likewise. If you have seen my dance, 
you will know what I mean. I noted 
that not only the publicity of motion 
picture studios but the national ad- 
vertising of many other products, as 
well, emphasized what is known as 
“leg art”. With this in mind, I de- 
cided, why stop at legs? I was merely 
following the expensively acquired 
ideas of successful business men. I 
profited by their experience but it 
didn’t cost me anything. I believe 
in economy. 

I observed that the purse-strings of 
the nation were firmly grasped by 
her ladyship, the American Woman. 
Therefore sales-appeal must catch 
her eye. In my case this was a little 
more difficult, but somehow I man- 


aged! Perhaps women thought a 
worthwhile lesson could be learned 
by a study of my methods. 

In watching successful and enter- 
prising merchants, whose goods moved 
off the shelf most quickly, I noticed 
that every so often they felt it neces- 
sary to change the wrapper. With 
this in mind, I simply removed it. 
My sales campaign was unique, but 
based on good. advertising practice. 
The merchandise was myself. 

There is nothing new under the 
sun. You say radio? Ah, but selling 
a lute some 3,000 years ago gave the 
merchants exactly the same problem. 
Sales resistance is older than the 
Pyramids. Vendors of clothes, cos- 
metics, even of necessities, met it 
then as we do today—with new mer- 
chandising methods. 


Streets of Paris 


In the spring of 1933, I was much 
depleted financially. The merchan- 
dise on my shelves was not moving. 
Drastic action was necessary. I knew 
that the World’s Fair in Chicago was 
imminent, and that a great number 
of potential buyers would be there, 
giving me an opportunity to get my 
specialty before the largest possible 
number of people at one time. There 
was much talk about the “Streets of 
Paris”, and I felt that perhaps this 
was a more appropriate show-window 
than the “Hall of Science”. On the 
opening night of the Fair, I appeared 
as Lady Godiva in the “Streets of 
Paris”, in the audacious belief that it 
was a long time since anyone had 
seen a white horse. This was really 
a sort of ballyhoo for the Fan Dance 
which followed. What happened at 
the World’s Fair is a matter which 
needs little discussion here. 

Some of the publicity incidental to 
my appearance at the Fair was not 
planned, but wisdom lies in using 
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Sally Rand, sales manager, charts 
the popularity of her merchandise. 
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accidents for your own needs, instead 
of letting them stay accidents. It re- 
quired.a bit of maneuvering and 
sales talk to turn accidents to my 
own advantage. After the 1933 Fair 
it would have been easy for me to 
drop back into obscurity—a flash in 
the pan. I kept a graph of my sales, 
and I did not want to see them drop. 
I did not want anyone to say “An 
accident just happened to that girl”. 
I felt that I needed an organization 
to tighten the structure and to make 
more secure the position I wanted to 
hold; an organization of experts in 
their lines. I do not believe it possible 
for one person to be a specialist in 
all branches of his business. I believe 
that to be a good executive one must 
be wise enough to employ the best 
brains one can afford, and then give 
them a chance to solve the problems 
of their various departments in their 
own way. 

The most important person on my 
staff is an expert publicity man, to 
keep alive the publicity which had 
been focused upon me at the Fair; to 
give it new life and new motivation. 
And particularly to guide it into more 
dignified channels, so as to secure for 
me a truly permanent place in the 
business world. Next, an orchestra 
leader, to keep up the musical qual- 
ity of my performance. And then, a 
stage manager and technician. The 
ultimate aim has always been to im- 
prove constantly the quality of my 
performance merchandise. 


A Paying Investment 


After a season of touring, with the 
advent of the new World’s Fair of 
1934, I recognized the necessity for 
returning with a new idea. Hundreds 
of imitators had sprung up in my 
wake, and it was necessary to find 
something which would top all pre- 
vious efforts. It was a problem which 
many business men meet every day. 
Times and fashions change. What was 
saleable yesterday is dead stock on 
shelves today. There is only one way 
to maintain a high record of sales. 
That is to have merchandise which 
the people want, and then publicize 
it sufficiently so that they will know 
where to procure it. I had to find a 
new twist to keep my product alive. 

Through this necessity the Bubble 
Dance was born. The problem of in- 
vestment arose. I found that the 
balloon I required, sixty inches in 
diameter (which is my height), of a 
translucent, transparent quality, had 
never been manufactured by any 
rubber company, and that no equip- 
ment existed to manufacture one. 
The largest balloon then being made 
was for government use. It was of a 
heavy red rubber, thirty inches in 
diameter, and was used for target 





PRODUCT 


practice by the War Department. I 
would have to provide expensive 
equipment, and funds for experimen- 
tation, to obtain a light balloon with 
the ethereal quality I believed neces- 
sary to make my new dance effective. 

The estimate of this expense was so 
great that I had to be sure of a large 
return to warrant such an invest- 
ment. How to measure the possi- 
bility. of such a return? Only the 
faith and confidence one has in one- 
self, and in the merchandise to be 
sold, could justify such an expendi- 
ture. That this investment was justi- 
fied was proved by the success of the 
Bubble Dance during my second year 
at the Fair. Have courage; proceed! 
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Maurice Seymour 





Sally Rand, as merchandise, is kept one step ahead of 
public demand. First fan, then bubble, what next? 


I have been successful and I am 
grateful for my success. I have had 
some experiences that I wish I never 
had had, but that would be true in 
any business. I cannot say sincerely 
that I would have chosen just this 
road to fortune. Perhaps I might 
have wished for another way. But I 
took the opportunity that came to me. 
Certainly I am an opportunist. I 
admit it. But I will use the success 
that has come to me as a means to 
create for myself the kind of future 
I would like to have, where a fan 
means only something to keep cool 
with in summer. Meanwhile I will 
keep my merchandise new and 
abreast of the times. 











ARE YOU FEELING ON THE CREST? 


BY DONALD A. 


LAIRD 


“Sometimes I’m happy, sometimes I’m blue.” So goes 
the song. But the lyric writer erred on one point. It was not be- 
cause of “you.” It was the singer’s emotional cycle. Try it and see! 


Moops are much like the measles. 
No one knows whence they come or 
where they go, but one has them, and 
gets over them. To most people 
moods are eternal puzzles, inscruta- 
ble and inexplicable. 

Science, however, has recently dis- 
covered that our periods of intense 
gloom and despair, on the one hand, 
and our periods of enthusiasm, pep 
and go, on the other, are by no means 
matters of chance or circumstance. 
They are not, as we have so long 
supposed, simply our individual re- 
actions to the success or failure of 
our plans and ambitions, to harsh or 
kind treatment by friend or foe, or 
to the good or bad luck of every day 
life. On the contrary, science at last 
has definitely found out that they 
develop or grow within us, indepen- 
dent of the outside world, and as a 


direct result of the rise and fall of 
our emotional energy. 

When this energy in us is at its 
peak, according to latest revelations, 
we are invariably in a high, ambi- 
tious, confident mood, and when it is 
low we are correspondingly moody, 
pessimistic and defeatist. Not under- 
standing this fact, or ever having 
heard of it, we have simply gone 
along all these years finding excuses 
for our moods in outside incidents, 
or as we say, “pinning our moods on 
this or that good or bad happening”. 
And difficulties and misunderstand- 
ings have resulted that might well 
have been avoided, as this story aims 
to show. 

Pregnant with interest as that is, 
it is by no means the most striking 
knowledge of ourselves and our 
moods which the investigations have 


revealed. Conclusively enough, it 
also has been proved that our bodies 
and minds produce, store up and 
spend our emotional energy in reg- 
ular cycles. Each one of us has his 
own peculiar production and expend- 
ing cycle. In one person this cycle 
may be as short in duration as a 
week, while in another as long as 
three months. The average, however, 
as Havelock Ellis, the brilliant Brit- 
ish sex psychologist, suspected but 
did not prove, runs somewhere be- 
tween four and five weeks. 

In other words—and here is the 
really startling and enlightening part 
of this whole new _ business—all 
through life the individual human is 
alternately and at regular intervals 
“way down in the mouth” and “up 
in the clouds” in his attitude toward 
relatives, friends, situations, jobs, 





Emotional Rating 


Chart Your Emotional Ups and Downs! 
Sat. Sun. Mon. 


Mon. Tue. Wed. Thu. Fri. 


Sun. 


Tue. Wed. Thu. Fri. Sat. 





5 Happy—elated 
4 Happy 
3 Cheerful or hopeful 
2 Interested, joking, codperative.._-- ____ 
1 Pleasant, but not marked 
0 Neutral—indifferent or mixed.. 
—1 Slightly unpleasant ............ 
—2 Peevish, suspicious, uninterested —— —— $___$» ___ ___—s ___ ___ 
—3 Angry, troubled 
—4 Sad, pessimistic 
Apprehensive, gloomy ......... 
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—5 
THE RANGE of emotions from the lowest negative points 
of sad or apprehensive to the highest positive points 
of elated and happy can be recorded day by day on 
this chart. Simply place an X opposite the emotional 
state which describes you for each day. Only one X - 
would be placed in a column. The X’s can later be 





connected by lines which will show graphically the 
rise and fall of your emotions. This chart can be 
clipped and additional lines drawn for more days 
so that a long time record can be kept to find out 
definitely your emotional cycle period and thus assist 
you in understanding why life looks sometimes rosy 
and at other times blue. 
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plans or praspects. He cannot avoid 
this regular’ ebb and flow of hope. 
But he can learn to predict what his 
mood may be at a given future time, 
much as the weather man predicts 
the weather. Thus he can prepare 
himself for varying moods, and dis- 
count their often baleful, sometimes 
suicidal, effects. 

These newly discovered cycles, 
scientists tell us, go somewhat like 
this: Take an individual who is 
downcast and discouraged as never 
before. He is then at the bottom of 
his “down cycle”, as depressed moods 
may be called; and by using the les- 
sons of this new mood research he 
can chart his moods for the coming 
weeks. In general, he will “come out 
of it”, and gradually day by. day his 
emotional energy will build up again. 
Correspondingly, his disconsolate 
mood will fade and be replaced by a 
comparatively confident, energetic 
mood, which in turn will grow more 
marked until it reaches the peak for 
him. Then, sure as death and taxes, 
this good mood will give way to a 
black mood, and so on. Now, sup- 
pose he keeps a record of these “up 
cycles” and “down cycles”. He then 
finds, as science has demonstrated, 
that these cycles follow a regular 
pattern, varying ever so slightly in 





If yowre feeling good, you can take bad news on the chin. 
emotional cycle! By a few weeks study you can learn a lot 


duration. With such a record as a 
guide, then, anyone can become his 
own mood prognosticator. 


Why You Never Knew 


At first blush, you may be inclined 
to protest—as was the writer—and 
exclaim, “Why, if moods were as reg- 
ular as that, certainly I would have 
perceived the fact in myself and 
others”. But would you? Aside from 
the conclusive proof adduced by the 
investigations, which were carried on 
by Dr. Rex B. Hershey at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for more than 
two years, there are very good rea- 
sons why you and I have not per- 
ceived this recurrence of regular 
emotional energy cycles in ourselves 
and those around us. 

First, in the build-up of our master 
black moods, the progress is a down- 
ward zig-zag—we go down a way in 
mood, come back a little, sometimes 
slowly, sometimes sharply—so that in 
each case the controlling down trend 
is obscured by many varied, conflict- 
ing lesser or secondary trends. 

Second, unless our attention had 
been called to it, no one of us, in 
the hurly-burly of every day life, 
would think to watch his moods 
closely and long enough to see where 
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But when you can’t, blame it on your 
about your individual ups and downs. 
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he had an emotional cycle. And 
third, the degree of these cycles varies 
in individuals, as we shall see. In 
some they are very marked and in 
others they show only a little out- 
ward or visible change. 

For my own part, no sooner did I 
hear of Dr. Hershey’s astonishing 
discovery than I set about to find out 
my own emotional cycle, using the 
“cycle questionnaire” reproduced 
on the opposite page. After weeks 
of observation I had first-rate evi- 
dence that my own “emotional energy 
cycle” is one of about six weeks. In 
the same way, anyone can determine 
his own cycle. And what is more, 
he can derive from the knowledge a 
gratifying and interesting benefit. 

How much of a benefit becomes 
immediately clear when one consid- 
ers the relation of mental and emo- 
tional states—that is, our moods—to 
problems of every day life. Take 
your own changing way of looking 
at things, or that of your wife, sweet- 
heart, employer or _ subordinates. 
Like everyone else, in one degree or 
another, you and they regard troubles 
—financial, marital, social or eco- 
nomic—as overwhelming and almost 
too great to bear one day and on 
another these same troubles seem 
merely hurdles to be jumped and you 


have a personal conviction that you'll 
get by some way, sure. 

In the first case, you assume a long 
face and mayhap think even of such 
extremes as getting out of town or 
of suicide; in the second, you pat 
your wife on the back, for example, 
kiss her heartily and go to work with 
confident assurance that everything 
will be all right! 

Well, what about it? Simply this: 
Supposing you knew of Dr. Hershey’s 
emotional energy cycles, and that you 
had ascertained not only your own 
but that of your better half. Then, 
in your own black mood, you would 
say, “I am in the blue today”, and 
would refuse to let your troubles 
bear down upon you, would refuse 
to struggle and worry about them, 
because you would know that when 
your good mood came back again— 
as it surely would—you would be in 
a far better, more efficient and con- 
fident frame of mind to solve your 
problems. Or, seeing your wife 
morose and uninterested in you and 
your problems, you would not sus- 
pect her, perhaps, of lost love for 
you, or protest and scold her; on the 
contrary you would wisely say to 
yourself, “She’s got the down cycle 
blues, and of course she can’t help 
it”. Then, to the great furtherance of 
your mutual happiness, you would 


say no more about trouble that day 


or week, as the case might be. 


Why Suicides Occur 


There is no doubt that many of the 
dramatic suicides of this day, like 
those of Krueger, the match king, 
Eastman, the kodak king, and Loew- 
enstein, the financier who dropped to 
death from a trans-channel airplane, 
have a definite relation to this emo- 
tional energy cycle fact. 

Surely, all these men had weathered 
greater crises than those which cul- 
minated in their  self-takings-off. 
Thus it appears so highly probable 
that these previous major crises in 
their affairs must have coincided 
with their up cycles of emotional 
energy, and that they were as a re- 
sult able to meet them triumphantly. 
Had they known this truth of the 
cycle, each might have waited for his 
up cycle before taking such fatally 
decisive action and then, with the old 
nerve and power on tap, have scorned 
taking their own lives and have come 
through all right again. 

For all of us, too, the same thing 
may be true. By making momentous 
decisions, by undertaking major en- 
terprises and by making important 
human contacts so far as possible 
only in our up cycles, science now 
assures us, we can be far more sure 
of ultimate success, and can discount 
and avoid the heavy handicap in 


such things of disconsolate, defeatist 
down cycles. 

Just how anyone can go about find- 
ing his own emotional “cycle”, and 
something of what he may expect 
from this truly absorbing study, may 
best be gleaned from consideration of 
Dr. Hershey’s experiment. 


Proving the Theory 


Every day for two years, psychol- 
ogists under his direction kept con- 
stant records of men employed in a 
great Pennsylvania factory. More 
startling and dramatic mood changes 
might have been revealed by a sim- 
ilar study of artists, singers, actors 
and other so-called temperamental 
folk—admittedly more given to ex- 
tremes of mood than the general run 
of humans—but certainly the results 
in that case could not have uncov- 
ered truths so intimate and signifi- 
cant for the rest of us. 

Oddly enough, however, the re- 
search demonstrates that we are all 
basically the same as temperamental 
artists, the difference between such 
high flown gentry and ourselves be- 
ing in the degree to which we each 
produce and spend our emotional 
energy, the artist, of course, produc- 
ing more emotional energy than more 
lethargic, or as we say less emotional 
folk. In general, according to scien- 
tific opinion, so-called great men or 
women may be classed with the ar- 
tists in this respect. It is their greater 
production of emotional energy that 
induces in them moods of such in- 
tensity and enduring vitality that 
they perform great deeds, feats or 
studies, or end in tragic debacles. 

We read, for instance, of Napoleon 
conquering the world but also of him 
standing on the brink of suicide in 
blackest despair. Or we think. of 
Shakespeare’s Othello—surely a hu- 
man, if fictional, type—a great and 
tender lover and again the jealousy 
maddened strangler of Desdemona. 

At an opposite place in the human 
scale, though, was the man known in 
Dr. Hershey’s two-year record as 
“Worker A”. Nearly 60 years of age, 
married and a father, he was in- 
clined to scoff at the idea that he 
could be affected by emotional en- 
ergy cycles. Other men might “go 
off the handle for a while and come 
around all right”, but not him. Much 
to his surprise, the final record 
showed that cycles were a part of 
his life, too. Alternating regularly 
were his down cycles, when he be- 
came grim, refused to joke, drew into 
himself, and snapped out sharp if 
low-voiced grumbles at his bosses, 
and his “up cycles”, when he was 
moderately cheerful, efficient in an 
easy going way, content with himself 
and life. His cycle, however, was ex- 
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traordinarily long, being about two 
months in duration. Obviously, the 
fact that he was not a high emotional 
energy producer, and the cycle varia- 
tions were therefore not so great as 
in most cases, as well as so long, ac- 
counted for his conviction that so far 
as he was concerned there wasn’t 
any such thing. 

On the other hand, it happened 
that “Worker B” presented an en- 
tirely different picture. He was un- 
married and in his early twenties. 
He was a high emotional energy pro- 
ducer, and, curiously, one of whom 
much was expected in the future. 
His cycles were so marked in effect 
upon him that everyone in the fac- 
tory was aware of his moods and 
changes, though they had never, of 
course, thought of these as being al- 
ternating and regular. The two-year 
record showed that his normal cycle 
was about 24 days, though they va- 
ried slightly, once running about 35. 
When he was at the peak of his up 
cycles—and by the way, these peaks, 
both up and down, vary in duration, 
too, sometimes lasting several days 
at maximum intensity—“Worker B” 
not only was a fine, cheerful hand, 
interested in work saving devices and 
the like, but also after working hours 
toiled tirelessly at art painting. 
Correspondingly, in his “down cycles” 
he was slow, indifferent and cynical 
at the shop, and, shoving easel and 
paints in the closet evenings, usually 
took to pool room or corner lounging. 


Cause Still Unknown 


Thus the record went. In their 
down cycles, many of the men had 
trouble at home, came to work 
gloomy or denouncing their wives. 
Others fought and argued at the drop 
of the hat. Still others railed against 
pay cuts, government, working con- 
ditions, etc. And in the up cycles 
these same workers were exactly the 
opposite. Curiously enough, they 
slept better in their down cycles, the 
result indubitably of low emotional 
energy, and were restless in the up 
cycles, as though the energy then 
stored up, seeking outlet, would not 
let them rest. There was no evidence 
that age had any powerful and di- 
rect bearing on these cycles, though 
obviously with the approach of death 
the production of energy would, of 
course, grow weaker and weaker. 

What causes in us these regular 
cycles—this ebb and flow of our 
energy? 

That question science cannot yet 
answer; for the present it must be 
enough that there has been revealed 
the monumental fact of their place 
and operation in all our lives and 
that we can discover them for our- 


selves and so turn them to advantage. 
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AFTER HITLER—WHAT? 


BY PRINCE ZU LOEWENSTEIN 


Should the Nazi Regime collapse, what would take its place? Here 
is a practical answer by one of Germany’s up-and-coming political 
experts, active in the recent Saar election. It gives food for thought. 


TO ANSWER THIS question even ap- 
proximately, we must examine the 
forces that raised Hitler to power 
and that support him today. In this 
connection, it must be made clear 
first of all that Hitler does not owe 
his rule to the will of the people. 
The people had re-elected President 
Hindenburg by a large majority in 
the spring of 1932, and so had spe- 
cially charged him to keep Hitler out 
of power. Some of the election post- 
ers read: “Defeat National-Socialism 
by electing Hindenburg”; others 
read: “Elect Hindenburg and Save 
Germany from Hitler”, and “Hinden- 
burg—Freedom and Democracy or 
Hitler—Slavery and Tyranny”. The 
keynote was the same everywhere. 
Hindenburg’s chief supporter, Chan- 
cellor Briining, had given out the 
same watchword: Hitler means the 
downfall of the constitution, the 
downfall of Germany. The election 
of Hindenburg is a protection against 
this danger. 

Old Hindenburg, by accepting the 
candidacy and by his approval of 
these election watchwords, had prac- 
tically given his consent to keeping 
Hitler from power. He even assumed 
the obligation to do so. This alone 
induced the laboring class, induced 
the majority of the people, to elect 
Hindenburg. It was an election bat- 
tle, an election against Hitler. But 
it was also a vote of confidence for 
Briining, without whom Hindenburg 
would not have been elected. The 
dismissal of Briining a few weeks 
after the election was, accordingly, 
the first offense against the will of 
the people which the president had 
solemnly promised to respect in tak- 
ing the oath of office. 

The nazis lost two and a half mil- 
lion votes between July and Novem- 
ber, 1932, and by January the party 
was bankrupt. It is reported that 


Goering called a conference of all 





the party’s creditors in the Reichstag 
in December, 1932, and asked for new 
credits. The debt of the party had 
risen to 15,000,000 marks, and the 
National-Socialists had promised 
their supporters too often that they 
would come into power and be able 
to pay their debts. At this Decem- 
ber meeting of the creditors Goering 
was successful, it is true. He was 
aided by the fact that the new chan- 
cellor, General Kurt Schleicher, was 
just ready to publish a report about 
the East: Elbe relief-fund. The mat- 
ter in question concerned 1,000 mil- 
lion marks which were said to have 
flowed illegally, during the past few 
years, into the pockets of some of 
the East Elbe Junkers, many of them 
high functionaries of the German- 
National and National-Socialist par- 
ties. (The money had been intended 
for the relief of farmers.) So 
Schleicher had to be gotten rid of; 
he was too dangerous. Papen was 
no longer considered, so only Hitler 
remained to give the necessary as- 
surance against such “bolshevistic” 
revelations. Goering accordingly re- 
ceived the necessary campaign funds, 
partly from the Junkers, partly from 
a few industrialists who saw a prom- 
ise of the destruction of the rights of 
labor, of trade unions, and of social- 
insurance by aiding the National- 
Socialists. 


How Hitler Came In 


So Hitler and Papen formed a com- 
bination. Papen along with Hinden- 
burg’s son, himself one of the East 
Elbe landed proprietors, succeeded in 
inducing the president to appoint 
Hitler chancellor on January 30, 1933. 
One must needs recall here the elec- 
tion slogan: “Elect Hindenburg and 
Save Germany from Hitler”. 

But the question arose almost im- 
mediately after the National-Social- 
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ists came into power: “After Hitler— 
what?” For that the Hiiler régime 
would continue forever or even for 
a long time, no one in Germany has 
assumed, either in the beginning or 
at present. National-Socialists them- 
selves knew in their hearts that their 
glory would pale, for they knew the 
forces that had elevated them and the 
hollowness of their own promises. So 
they turned the problem around and 
announced as their excuse and plea 


_for support: “If we had not come to 


save you, Germany would have 
turned communist”. I have been in 
Germany through all these years, 
and impartial observers will agree 
with me that there was no real danger 
from communism in Germany before 
Hitler came to power. The number 
of communist votes increased in 1932, 
it is true, but this was to be ex- 
plained by the reactionary govern- 
ment under Papen. A government 
such as General Kurt Schleicher had 
in mind would have weakened the 
communist movement. For there is 
only one way of fighting communism: 
not by suppressing its followers, but 
by being so just in social matters 
that the masses no longer feel the 
need of communism. From this it 
may be said to follow that Hitler has 
not removed the danger of commu- 
nism, but has really increased it. 

His régime depends on the sup- 
pression of freedom of opinion, it 
fights against communism by chop- 
ping off the heads of communists, 
putting them into prison, or forcing 
them to wear the brown shirt. On 
the other hand, it reduces wages, 
destroys the purchasing power of the 
masses, and expends vast sums for 
armaments. If one adds that all such 
organizations as the Catholic trade 
unions, the labor, gymnastic, and 
sports societies that formed the 
strongest bulwark against commu- 
nism, have been dissolved, the picture 








of the danger from communism is 
complete. 

National-Socialists are not unaware 
of this. Therefore they use it as a 
new means of propaganda: “You 
must support us, within Germany and 
without, all of you who oppose com- 
munism—for if we fall, communism 
will follow”. As early as April, 1933, 
they won over large groups of liberal 
and conservative citizens in this way; 
and since that time this opinion has 
made great headway in most Euro- 
pean countries and in America. To 
this argument the National-Socialists 
owe the important support they have 
received, above all from England. 
Sometimes one hears for a change: 
After National-Socialism, chaos! This 
is an opinion cheerfully supported 
by the officials of the party; for since 
communism and chaos are worse than 
National-Socialism, the latter must be 
supported till it has itself brought 
about communistic chaos, or chaotic 
communism, 


What Comes Next? 


And so we have arrived at the 
decisive point. The fact that the 
question could arise, “After Hitler— 
what?”, proves that this “what?” 
must lie in the realm of immediate 
political consideration. It also proves 
that the Hitler régime means contin- 
uous uncertainty. 

It can happen in a democratic state 
that one political party holds exclu- 
sive power—the United States today 
is the best example of it. And the 
vital forces of the nation, in their 
necessary and positive diversity, are 
not affected by this. But in a dicta- 
torship every crisis in the govern- 
ment must needs lead to a crisis in 
the state. Dictatorships know, too, 
that for them there will not be an- 
other chance if they lose power; so 
they cling to power, even at the cost 
of the vital interests of the nation. 
Their entire creed is “What helps us 
and the party is permissible”. 

National-Socialism is Bolshevism, 
without communism in _ economic 
administration. Every day that Na- 
tional-Socialism lasts increases the 
prospect of an economic downfall, 
even if National-Socialism _ itself 
should not break down. Increasingly 
it will be forced to sacrifice the eco- 
nomic foundations of private prop- 
erty; otherwise it cannot maintain 
itself. We see this clearly even today: 
forced domestic loans and the right 
of the state to seize private property. 
Nothing is more mistaken than to 
support National-Socialism for fear 
of communism. It is like trying to 
drive out the devil by Beelzebub. 

Accordingly, one may say that it is 
National-Socialism that is driving the 
masses into communism. Under free 


electoral conditions, on the other. 
hand, they would not decide for com- 
munism. A people only learns to 
value freedom when it has lost it. 
Even the greatly maligned German 
republic of 1919 may seem a lost 
paradise to many today. 

The will towards democracy, to- 
wards a restoration of personal free- 
dom, freedom of labor, and religious 
freedom is greater in Germany than 
the will to substitute red dictatorship 
for the brown. I know very well that 
democracy gives more liberty than 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and benefits the latter more than the 
merciless severity of Soviet rule. And 
I should be glad to hear one single 
instance where Marxists have been 
right in the course of the last few 
years. Their ideological bigotry has 
helped Hitler immeasurably, for it is 
their tragedy that they are bad 
strategists and worse judges of hu- 
man nature. 

So, not the hope of another form 
of dictatorship is rising today against 
National-Socialism, but a longing for 
liberty and democracy. That does not 
mean back to the late republic, for 
the republic is dead. The republic 


‘meant weakness that repelled youth. 


It meant timidity and mediocrity. 
The coming Reich on the contrary 
must be alive with courage in the 
historical glory of the German mis- 
sion towards peace in Europe. It must 
be a youthful, strong country that 
not only preaches justice, but real- 
izes it as well. 


The Coming Program 


The following principles of modern 
justice, which National-Socialism has 
destroyed, will prevail in the Reich 
after Hitler: First, as a matter of 
course, the principle that there shall 
be no punishment except for a viola- 
tion of laws already existing; pro- 
tection against arbitrary arrest and 
limitation of the power of the police 
to its special tasks. Secondly, full 
assurance of freedom of opinion and 
of the rights of labor. But the com- 
ing Reich will have to take care that 
it does not fare like the late republic. 
There, the opponents of democracy 
used its means to destroy democracy. 
Next, the coming Reich will carry 
through radical land reform, to break 
the power of the Junkers and give 
German farmers more land. Without 
destroying private initiative, the en- 
tire economic structure of the Reich 
will be regulated by economic plan- 
ning, but always with a view to 
peace. This means renouncing “au- 
tarchy”, which has no value except 
in respect to war, and destroys inter- 
national trade. 

As a matter of course, all citizens 
will be judged according to their 
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merits, not according to their beliefs 
or their descent. If anyone asks me 
whether, in the coming Germany, 
Jews will enjoy the same rights as 
others, I do not reply, for this ques- 
tion in itself is an insult to a civilized 
human being. 

But how shall all this be brought 
about? How can Germany become 
really Germany again? I place my 
hope in the mighty Reichswehr, the 
German regular army. Their generals 
are able men, they have above all a 
sense of responsibility, and are true 
patriots. They will soon realize that 
one can not govern with Hitler, for 
who supports Hitler still? The Saar- 
landers, perhaps—they don’t under- 
stand the situation yet. In Germany, 
even nazi supporters are disappointed 
in him. 


Reichswehr Rule 


If Germany, then, is not to pass 
into a still madder era of wild ex- 
periments to save Hitler, the Reichs- 
wehr will have to act. It will have 
to break the power of the National- 
Socialist bureaucracy, and establish 
a military dictatorship. But since the 
Reichswehr neither can rule for a 
lasting period nor desires to, it will 
form alliances with political leaders 
and groups from all the different 
camps. Under the protection of the 
Reichswehr, politicians will organize 
elections, perhaps for a national as- 
sembly to establish a constitution. 
And then it will depend on all lib- 
erty-loving citizens to show whether 
they are strong enough to give Ger- 
many a proper organization. 

The question of whether there shall 
be a constitutional monarchy, which 
is probable, can not be answered to- 
day. What is important is to build 
up a new Germany under the form 
most suitable to it, a Germany that is 
just, and peaceful towards the outside 
world—the refuge of a_ universal 
community of labor, trust, and good 
will. There is only one danger—if 
Hitler should become involved in war 
as a final act of despair. Let us state 
it quite plainly: The German people 
want peace, the Reichswehr wants 
peace—yet both might be caught un- 
aware by Hitler and his immediate 
nazi circle. And war would mean the 
end of all! 

Therefore, whoever cherishes Eu- 
rope’s civilization, America’s civiliza- 
tion, and especially whoever believes 
in the resurrection of Germany, must 
fight for peace. He must fight not by 
feeble resolutions, by which the 
National-Socialists are only fortified, 
but through active codperation to 
render war impossible. The fight for 
peace is the sharpest weapon that all 
friends of Germany can wield for lib- 
eration of the Reich and renovation. 
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CUFF-LINKS CLUB 


BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Fifteen years ago a defeated candidate pre- 
sented cuff-links to the three faithful fol- 
lowers who had campaigned with him. Now 
they are all reunited in the White House. 
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ae TO BREAK through to the 
President of the United States, either 
in person or in writing, is a major 
industry in Washington. 

Office-building space is at a pre- 
mium in the capital, due to the un- 
precedented number of lobbyists and 
“contact men” who daily apply their 
ingenious minds to the problem of 
getting something before the Presi- 
dent. Washington hotels are declar- 
ing extra dividends out of cash 
collected from hundreds of business 
men who come to gain the President’s 
ear. Bags of mail are unloaded at 
the White House every day—some 
4,000 letters every twenty-four hours. 
Most of these, the writers hope, will 
come under the President’s eye. 

Some of these good folk are certain 
to be disappointed. Some of them, on 
the other hand, have a case worthy 
of the personal attention of the bus- 
iest executive in the world—about 
one in a carload. Therefore the 
President must have a protective or- 
ganization around him which can 
winnow the chaff from the grain. 
Thus we have the White House 
secretariat, the ball-bearings upon 
which the presidential office moves. 
You hear of it only when something 
goes wrong, when someone blunders 
and lets the President in for an em- 
barrassing slip. 

The Roosevelt secretariat, through 
whom all business at the White House 
is filtered, is a strictly personal group, 
composed of the same persons who 
were around him as far back as his 
vice-presidential campaign in 1920. 
Fifteen years later, their dreams come 
true, they are all four in the White 
House serving as shock absorbers, 
advisers, and extensions of his offi- 
cial person. These persons are: 

Louis McHenry Howe, now ill and 
largely inactive, the backstage poli- 
tical strategist whose main work was 
completed when Mr. Roosevelt was 
elected; Marvin H. McIntyre, the 
chief contact point between the Presi- 
dent and the public; Stephen T. 
Early, in charge of all press relations, 
publicity, and matters pertaining to 
public psychology; and Miss Margue- 
rite LeHand, known in the White 
House family as “Missy”. who is Mr. 
Roosevelt’s able and confidential per- 
sonal secretary. 

It is a skilful, remarkably well- 
adjusted team, all enjoying the full- 
est confidence of the President, and, 
through long association under vary- 
ing fortunes, understanding him with 
intuitive accuracy. 

You can judge a top executive 
fairly well by the kind of assistants 
he chooses and the way they handle 
things in the outer office. Deal with 
them in two or three minor matters 
and you can pretty well size up their 








chief and know what kind of an 
executive he is without ever having 
seen him. Good executives in private 
activity are aware, even though they 
may not boast of it, of the extent to 
which they are dependent upon their 
immediate personal assistants. They 
know how the incompetence of one 
of these in small matters may result 
in blunders of no minor consequence. 
In public office, especially the presi- 
dency, the opportunity of the per- 
sonal staff to help or to embarrass is 
magnified many times. 

Thus far President Roosevelt has 
been singularly fortunate, although 
even he has not escaped the embar- 
rassment which came from Louis 
Howe’s meddling with the toilet-kit 
contract for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. Howe’s jumpy action in 
ordering ready-cut houses for the 
Reedsville, West Virginia, subsistence 
homestead project, without first mak- 
ing sure that they would fit the foun- 
dations already erected, caused Mr. 
Roosevelt no end of criticism. 

Howe was made the ranking sec- 
retary, McIntyre and Early assistant 
secretaries. The original plan was 
that Howe would handle political 
and back-stage matters, McIntyre the 
glad-handing in the outer office, the 
appointments, and the ushering-in of 
visitors. It would also be his function 
to ease-out the long-winded callers 
after due time. Early was to handle 





LOUIS 


Ranking Secretary Louis McHenry Howe emerges 
occasionally from his attic White House room, 


the press. In practice this original 
blue-print has not been followed 
precisely, due to Howe’s illness which 
has caused him to withdraw virtually 
from all activity. 

Howe lives at the White House, in 
a little attic room. He spends much 
of his time in bed, appears at his 
office for a few hours two or three 
days a week. He has become largely 
a legend. His back-stage activities 
have been over-emphasized, though 
the Roosevelt family is so grateful 
for all that he has done that he occu- 
pies the réle of adviser emeritus and 
his advice is not sneezed at by any 
means. 


President Maker 


He handles some of Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s business matters—her radio 
contracts, for instance, the proceeds 
of which go to charity. Howe’s story 
is largely in the past. He was one of 
the men who made Roosevelt Presi- 
dent. Next to Mr. Roosevelt and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, he probably played a 
larger part than anyone else in their 
climb to glory. 

In his middle sixties, small, gnome- 
like, gruff, with a disposition wracked 
by constant illness, a recluse, Howe 
is not the man who would be re- 
garded as a political asset. He is a 
liability in the show window, but 
Roosevelt found him invaluable in 
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the control room. He handled Roose- 
velt’s campaign for New York state 
senator, came to Washington as a 
special assistant when Roosevelt be- 
came Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, helped him in the 1920 vice- 
presidential campaign. 

The following year Mr. Roosevelt 
was stricken with infantile paralysis. 
Howe stood by and, together with 
Mrs. Roosevelt, helped nurse him 
back to an interest in public affairs. 
He handled voluminous correspon- 
dence and as a former newspaper 
man was artful in rebuilding Roose- 
velt as a public figure. 

During the first few months in the 
White House, Howe was active in 
making political appointments amid a 
good deal of undercover skirmish- 
ing with Postmaster-General Farley. 
Senators, Representatives, and Dem- 
ocratic politicians sought his favor. 
For a time it appeared as though he 
might displace Farley as the real 
political agent of the new Adminis- 
tration. But poor health kept him 
relatively inactive, and soon the 
bouncing Farley had everything un- 
der control. Howe became less and 
less interested in pursuing the stren- 
uous rough-and-tumble game. 

Mcintyre, now in his middle fifties, 
moved into the Roosevelt circle in 
the war days and, like Howe, became 
one of the little group who not only 
said that some day Roosevelt would 
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become President, but really be- 
lieved it. 

One of Mac’s.duties.is to put up 
with such things as was disclosed in 
the Senate munitions investigation 
recently. Testimony revealed a lob- 
byist as having boasted to his ship- 
building employer that he _ had 
established a “pipe-line” into the 
White House. Mac, he explained, had 
promised to see that a certain mem- 
orandum was placed well to the top 
of the pile of miscellaneous papers 
that would be, in accordance with the 
daily custom, handed to the President 
at breakfast time. 

At the next press conference, Mr. 
Roosevelt was asked if he had any- 
thing to say about that testimony. 
Mac was standing nearby. The Presi- 
dent looked across at his secretary 
and grinned. 

“Oh,” he said, “I suppose Mac says 
that to a dozen people every day and 
that’s the end of it.” 

If the Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman from a western state wants 
to bring a prospective campaign con- 
tributor in to shake the presidential 
hand—they call it paying their re- 
spects to the President—somebody 
outside the President’s office door has 
to have enough common sense to 
know that this friend of the party 
must be taken care of. 

If a business man of some im- 
portance, armed with a letter from a 
Democratic politician, storms into the 
executive offices to complain in per- 
son to the President about the way 


Marvin H. McIntyre meets callers, whether they 
carry gifts or grievances to the busy President. 


he isn’t getting the government con- 
tracts that he thinks are coming to 
him, someone has to take him in hand 
tactfully but firmly and shunt him off 
to the proper department with a 
personal notation that he rates a little 
attention whether there is anything 
that can be done for him or not. 

Outside the President’s door must 
be a man who is a walking Who’s 
Who, sufficiently instinctive, suffi- 
ciently decisive, and above all suf- 
ficiently genial to sort out the persons 
and papers which are to go through 
the door to the President. 


Contact Man 


That man is McIntyre. He practi- 
cally decides who and what reaches 
the President. Mac’s earlier story is 
similar to that of the average news- 
paper man who finally lands in 
Washington. He worked on the Louis- 
ville Times a year or two, did a short 
stretch on the Asheville, N. C., Citi- 
zen, and twenty-five years ago hooked 
on to a job as city editor of the 
Washington Times, then owned by 
the late Frank Munsey. Nobody 
worked for Munsey longer than he 
had to. The war opened up numerous 
press-agent jobs in the Government, 
and Mac was hired by George Creel’s 
Committee on Public Information 
and assigned to the Navy Depart- 
ment. There he met Roosevelt and 
Louis Howe. He was a good mixer, 
made friends, and Roosevelt no 
doubt made a mental note that here 
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Stephen T, Early is in charge of 
all publicity and press relations. 


was a chap who would be useful in 
a campaign organization. In 192) 
Roosevelt was given the Democratic 
vice-presidential nomination and Mac 
was taken over as his press agent. 

It was good fun while it lasted, but 
one frosty November morning McIn- 
tyre landed back in Washington and 
knew it was a matter of time when 
his Navy Department publicity job 
would be ended. It came soon after 
the Harding crowd moved in. But by 
that time Mac had become a good 
friend of every admiral in the navy. 
He knew practically every commis- 
sioned officer in the service. He knew 
most of the contact men who repre- 
sented the big shipbuilders, the elec- 
tric equipment manufacturers, and 
others who supplied the navy. 

Many men have become prosperous 
lobbyists in Washington with less to 
go on, but McIntyre chose to scratch 


- out a modest living writing articles 


and news items about the navy for 
the Army and Navy Journal. He 
worked also for a motion picture 
news reel, his chief duty being to 
keep an eye out for picture material. 
In 1931 the depression caused the 
motion-picture job to fold up and 
Mac had hard going for a while. 
Then his luck suddenly changed. 
Roosevelt began setting up his cam- 
paign organization and Mac started 
undercover work for him in Wash- 
ington in advance of the nominating 
convention. After the nomination he 
was placed in charge of publicity for 
Mr. Roosevelt and served as business 





manager of the Roosevelt personal 
campaign organization. His star be- 
gan to rise rapidly. He did a good 
job. 

It was in this job that McIntyre 
was discovered to be one of those 
thin, frail-looking persons who could 
dance and sing all night and be on 
the job at eight o’clock the next 
morning fresh and bright. He went 
at such a pace throughcut the cam- 
paign and has been doing it for two 
years in the White House. He is the 
party man of the White House crew, 
out every night, flitting from party 
to party, besought by every lobbyist, 
contact man, political lawyer and 
glory-seeker in town. He has the 
time of his life, but is on the job the 
next morning and serving to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s entire satisfaction—a 
night-blooming Cereus who doesn’t 
go to seed the morning after. 

The third of the Three Musketeers 
is Stephen T. Early, in his middle 
forties, and, like his two colleagues, 
a former newspaper man and a good 
one. Steve never became a “trained 
seal”, as the Washington “by-line” 
writers are called. He was a fast, 
crack spot-news man for the Asso- 
ciated Press. He served in the army 
overseas. Returning, he became pub- 
licity man for the United States 
Chamber of Commerce for a _ short 


PARTY MAN 


time, and then joined Roosevelt’s 
vice-presidential campaign organiza- 
tion as advance man. Early had re- 
ported for the Associated Press the 
swearing-in of Roosevelt'as Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Navy in 1913. 
As a reporter covering the Navy De- 
partment he came to know Roosevelt 
very well. 

After the ill-fated 1920 campaign, 
Steve returned to the Associated 
Press. He covered the presidential 
campaign of John W. Davis in 1924. 
Soon thereafter he became Washing- 
ton representative of a motion-picture 
news-reel organization, and went 
into competition with his old friend 
McIntyre. Steve did not participate 
in the 1932 presidential campaign, but 
one day after the election he was 
summoned by Roosevelt to Warm 
Springs and offered the job as press 
secretary at the White House. 


Press Wizard 


That was about as great a tribute 
as could be made to any newspaper 
man, for White House press relations 
had been a series of tragedies and 
under Hoover they became the source 
of unending difficulty. Though the 
public was not aware of it, the proper 
handling of press relations had be- 
come one of the most serious presi- 





Out all night, but on the job in the morning, the 
social light of the White House is Mr. McIntyre. 
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dential problems. It was flattering to 
be offered this difficult assignment, 
but it was sticking one’s head into 
the lion’s mouth to accept it. The job 
had been the graveyard of more than 
one luckless man who had thought to 
win prestige and a good private offer 
later on. 

Steve took the job, and all of 
the members of the original Roose- 
velt “cuff-links club” were back with 
him in the White House. The club 
originated at the end of the 1920 
campaign, when Mr. Roosevelt bought 
four sets of cuff-links. One he kept 
himself. The others, engraved with 
his own and the recipient’s initials, 
were given to Howe, McIntyre, and 
Early. 

As press secretary, Early has been 
much more successful than his 
predecessors. He is hard-boiled and 
short-tempered at times, but he 
works with great efficiency, a thor- 
ough understanding of the active re- 
porter’s problems and of the pressure 
for quick action that lies behind the 
dozens of questions the reporters ask 
every day. He must answer his bed- 
side telephone at all hours of the 
night, sometimes as late as three 
o’clock in the morning. 

Steve took his job with the firm 
conviction, resulting from his own 
experience and observation, that the 
most popular thing the Roosevelt 
Administration could do was to throw 
the doors wide open to the press and 
keep them open. He is the real orig- 
inator of the goldfish bowl. Hugh 
Johnson merely named it. The first 
thing Steve urged was that Roosevelt 
abandon the written questions and 
other inhibitions which had made 
White House press conferences a 
stiff and unfruitful formality. 

Some around Mr. Roosevelt had 
grave doubts as to whether this was 
advisable, but the President promised 
Steve to give it a trial. It has been 
one of the most valuable things he 
ever did, contributing greatly to the 
initial popularity of the Roosevelt 
Administration. Steve insists that he 
be permitted to break in on the 
President at all times, to check up 
between press conferences on ques- 
tions put to him by the reporters. 
Now a question of any importance 
can be authoritatively answered in an 
hour, instead of requiring days if not 
eternity. 

Early insisted upon the same policy 
being followed by the dozens of other 
press representatives set up in each 
government department and agency. 

The fourth member of this first- 
line headquarters staff is Miss Le- 
Hand, the President’s personal 
secretary. She went to Washington 
during the war as a stenographer for 
an Emergency Fleet Corporation offi- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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TOMORROW'S DOLLAR 


BY FREDERIC A. DELANO 


What do we require of a money standard? The author expresses his 
own opinions and makes suggestions—out of a background of long 
experience that includes membership on the Federal Reserve Board. 


MANY PEOPLE are distressed by the 
discussion of the money standard 
now going on in this country, and in- 
deed all over the world. They are 
distressed partly because they do not 
understand the problem and partly 
because they fear a general disloca- 
tion in price standards. They argue, 
not unnaturally, that we had better 
stick to our old plan and make no 
change until we are sure we have 
something decidedly better. 

Many of these people fail to realize 
the great dislocation in money stand- 
ards brought on by the World War. 
They fail to recall that Germany, 
France, Italy, and finally Great Britain 
(not to mention other nations) went 
off the Gold Standard more than a 
year before the United States found 
it necessary to do so. 

The Gold Standard, in the sense we 
understand it of paper currency re- 
deemable in gold bullion (not coins), 
was adopted as a broad national 
policy by Great Britain in 1816. This 
was the result of a report by the Bul- 
lion Committee, of London, in the 
preparation of which the economist 
Ricardo played a leading réle. In the 
century that has followed, the leading 
nations of the world have tried many 
experiments which have resulted in 
certain more or less generally ac- 
cepted facts of the following nature: 


Upon This We Agree 


1. Gold is in many ways an ideal 
coinage metal, and excellent as a re- 
serve or indemnity for the redemption 
of multitudinous promises to pay, such 
as paper currency, bank deposits and 
credits, bonds and notes issued by the 
Government. 

2. The amount of gold coin thus 
held in reserve, behind such promises 
to pay, has in some countries been far 
lower than in others. And it has been 
recognized by well-informed persons 
that for a long time there has not 


been enough gold in existence to meet 
all these collective promises to pay. 
Therefore the people’s faith in their 
currency has depended more upon 
their faith in their Government than 
upon the amount of gold impounded 
to secure the redemption of their cur- 
rency. 

3. Many nations have tried the sil- 
ver standard, and some have tried the 
experiment of a double standard. The 
result always is that so long as the 
gold standard is preferred in foreign 
exchanges, a double standard results 
in the flight or hiding of gold—all 
laws to the contrary notwithstanding. 

4, Even the strongest advocates of 
the Gold Standard recognize that it is 
not an absolutely unchangeable unit 
of value, if by unit of value you mean 
its exchangeability for or purchasing 
power of other goods. Nobody would 
say, for example, that the value of 
gold was the same regardless of its 
cost of production in years of great 
gold discoveries as compared with 
lean years. But since gold under a 
Gold Standard law is arbitrarily 
pegged, the changeability of its value 
can only be expressed by the changes 
in its purchasing value of other com- 
modities. By this method of measure- 





Do You Agree? 


That gold is not an un- 
changing medium of value. 


That the price of gold 
should not be fixed by 


whim, but rather by a scien- 
tific system. 

That gold’s purchasing 
power should be fixed by 
the average price of say 
100 commodities. 

That agreement between 
the leading nations is de- 
sirable. 











ol 


ment a gold coin, or paper money, or 
a bank check, measured by gold, ac- 
tually bought less than one-half in 
1920 and 1922 what it bought in 1896. 

5. As might be surmised, dissatisfac- 
tion with the Gold Standard has been 
apparent whenever the purchasing 
value has fallen. Thus, if a man bor- 
rows money when the purchasing 
value is low and has to repay it when 
its purchasing value is high, he is dis- 
satisfied even though he may not 
know the cause of this change. Many 
people argue that the price of com- 
modities varies with demand and 
supply; but the answer is that the 
tendency of demand and supply, to 
affect prices, works with gold just as 
it does with any other commodity. 
The only difference is that if we use 
an ounce of gold as a yardstick, the 
price of gold is measured by the aver- 
age price of commodities; and the 
purchasing power varies inversely as 
the price of commodities—going up as 
the average price level falls, and 
down as the average price level rises. 

Stating the same subject in a dif- 
ferent way, it may be said that in 
the midst of the grueling experiences 
of the financial panic of 1893-1897 
and after the hard fought Bryan- 
McKinley campaign, the party re- 
turned to power enacted the so-called 
Gold Clause. When it did so, it be- 
lieved—indeed the world believed— 
that it was fixing the purchasing 
power of money. 


A Commodity Dollar 
Most men thought of gold as a 


practically unchanging medium of - 
value. Now we know better. 

Most of us still believe in gold as 
the best and most convenient medium 
of ultimate exchange, but we propose 
to fix its purchasing power by mea- 
suring its price by the average of, say, 
a hundred commodities. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Wm. M. Rittase 

Few readers have seen a gas compressor as large as this one, and fewer still know its function 

AMMO MIA = in the manufacture of synthetic ammonia. Ammonia compounds are used extensively in the 
preparation of high explosives, commercial fertilizers, and other indispensable products. 
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ANALYZING THE CHEMICALS 


BY HOWARD FLORANCE 


The romance of chemistry dominates even a statistical review of net 


earnings and dividends. 
stance of this fascinating era. 


A span of thirty years, more or less, 
has witnessed the introduction of 
automobile, airplane, and radio into 
every man’s life. These are products 
of the engineer, a term inclusive 
enough to embrace Ford, Wright, and 
Marconi. Quite comparable in trans- 
forming effect, though less obvious, 
are achievements of the chemist. 

He “reduces” the air itself to get 
oxygen or nitrogen, first with the 
dominating though conflicting im- 
pulses of war and agriculture but 
later for manifold new use in in- 
dustry. 

He boils the sea to extract bro- 
mides; and if you think bromides are 
largely sedatives you must brush up. 

He digs down into the earth to find 
sulphur, which is still combined with 
molasses as a household delicacy in 
spring, and once was more impor- 
tantly used in matches, but now finds 
its major outlet in sulphuric acid for 
fertilizers and for oil and steel indus- 
tries. One of many paradoxes 
in this romance of chemistry 


From gunpowder to 
Incidentally, 


This latest development is conspic- 
uous in an era of industrial-expan- 
sion paralysis elsewhere. 

Note also that’ new plants are 
largely in the South, for varied rea- 
sons: (1) they are nearer new 
sources of raw materials, such as the 
recently discovered sulphur field 
along the Texas gulf coast; (2) they 
are essentially branches of estab- 
lished enterprise, the branches being 
placed reasonably distant from older 
plants yet close to a consuming mar- 
ket; (3) they are subject to both 
those influences—near raw materials 
and near consumers—as in the tie- 
up with petroleum and natural gas. 

No businesses have been more 
prosperous at times than those in 
this chemical group. None have 
passed through more violent up- 
heavals. They have become bloated, 
some of them, upon war fodder and 
then suddenly have experienced the 
shrinking process of peace. They 


rayon is only one in- 
profits are returning. 


have waxed fat or lean, some of them, 
in echo of the farmer’s prosperity or 


- poverty. They have seen competitors 


appear almost overnight with proc- 
esses for doing the same job better 
or cheaper, as in fertilizers. 

Some of them know what it really 
meant to have prohibition come and 
go. Indeed, a thrilling chapter in any 
discussion of chemistry is that which 
relates the rise of industrial alcohol, 
only one of whose uses is the fortifi- 
cation of water against freezing in 
millions of automobile radiators. Fas- 
cinating to the layman is the adapt- 
ability of the chemist, who draws 
upon molasses to make ethyl alcohol 
and upon corn to make butyl alco- 
hol—both of which are _ industrial 
alcohols with wide and varying uses, 
particularly as solvents. 

The man in the street these days, 
as a result of Congressional furore, 
might guess that duPont is a muni- 
tions company. Yet sporting and 

military powders represented 
only 1 per cent of the com- 





is the fact that California 


On Present Price of Stock 


pany’s sales last year. Tex- 
tiles—rayon, for example— 

















crude petroleum yields sul- ATI N GC — . 
phuric acid while Texas R > |duaheal wan | pee furnished 20 per cent. Paper, 
crude petroleum requires it Rating | Rating | Rating | Rating containers, and wrapping 
for refining. Texas Gulf Sulphur 1 3 7 1 materials—which include 
Another paradox is fur- Hercules Powder 3 5 5 2 “Cellophane”, of course— 
nished by the carbon-black fess aaa soy Dye : : 4 3 furnished another 10 per 
ho develops ser — J} : cent; chemical manufacture 
manufacturer who Pp American Cyanamid 10 2 2 5 ) 
his product so as to make U. S. Indus. Alcohol 11 1 3 6 14 per cent; products for the 
ink black or sugar white. Air Reduction _ 5 8 9 7 automotive industry (such 
The chemical manufacturer peso os Chemical 9 4 10 8" as “Duco” lacquer), 11 per 
‘ nion Carbide & Carbon 7 7 6 8* & : ; he 
went first to Niagara Falls to E. |. duPont 6 11 8 10 < cent; explosives for mining 
locate his plant. There air Dow Chemical 8 10 11 11 * 5 per cent; and so on. 





was free and power was 
cheap. Later, in war time, 
it was he who inspired the 
now famous Muscle Shoals 
project in Alabama and Ten- 
nessee. The most recent trek 
of chemical companies is to- 
ward tide-water regions—in 
Texas, Louisiana, North Car- 
olina, Virginia, for example. 





the three factors. 
Earnings, and 1 to Book Value. 
earned first place in the price-per-dollar-of-dividend table, 
counting 4 points; third place in net earnings, counting 12; 
and seventh place in book value, counting 7. Its total of 23 is 
the lowest of the elever’ companies, giving it first place in 
combined final rating. 
The plan is based upon current market values, and the reader 
is reminded that consideration also should be given to one 
hidden factor—that investors in large number are willing to 
pay more for one company than for another with equal current 
This may explain the appearance of certain companies 


merit. 
All the companies have 


in the lower half of our rating table. 
excellent standing, and last place is not to be despised. 


COMBINED FINAL RATING is obtained by weighting 
We give 4 points to Dividends, 4 to Net 
Texas Gulf, for example, 


It was duPont chemists 
who a decade ago transform- © 
ed the automobile-painting 
industry by developing quick- 


drying and _ wear-resistant 
lacquer. A more durable 
coat is now applied in a 


single day where six weeks 
were formerly required. 
Note that the basis of 
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RATING No. 1 here is N F T EF A R N } N G S Market | Price 
earned by U. S. Industrial Price per Rating 
Alcohol. It is significant (Available for each share of Common Stock) Mar. 1,| Dollar | in 
because that company ob- he 1935 ’ | of 1934 | Group 
tains the poorest rating in A Net 
the dividend table. It was | “VETA8E | 1909 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
the only company to pay 1929-34 | | | 
no dividend at all in 1934. 
Its earnings averaged $4| 5.04 7.75 6.32 4.54 2.73 3.89 5.00*; Air Reduction 112 22.40 8 
ee — 7.54 12.60 9.78 6.74 3.62 5.50 7.00*| Allied Chemical & Dye 135 19.29 6 
el Glades ee eC 21 14 99 1.00*| American Cyanamid 17 |17.00| 2 
shares are this year on a| 2.46 2.82 2.97 2.03 1.37 3.68 *e Dow Chemical 86 23.37 | 10 
$2 basis. 4.02 6.99 4.52 4.25 1.82 2.94 3.63 | E. 1. duPont 92 25.34 | 11 
Rarnings are adjuned to| £77 5.95 2.61 1.08 24 2.79 3.94 Hercules Powder 75 | 19.04; 5 
present number of shares. ead 4 a Het Ay as 1 4 en ee | 27 22.50 9 
. ee 1. 1. : ; 19 27 6©§©6 3,05 onsanto Chemica 58 | 19.02 4 
by Fitch ne sstimated | 958 64.93) 3.64 «2.33. 1.54 = 1.94 1.82 | Texas Gulf Sulphur 33 | 18.13 | 3 
**1934 figure not available; | 2.30 3.94 3.12 2.00 .98 1.59 2.20*| Union Carbide & Carbon 47 21.36 7 
therefore we use 1933 earn-| 41.47 192.63 def.5.07 def.4.91 def.3.54 3.56  4.40*| U.S. Indus. Alcohol 40 9.09 1 
ings to obtain rating. igs a 
32.54 63.22 32.61 21.65 10.95 31.15 33.24 




















smokeless powder, rayon, “Cello- 
phane”, motion-picture film, artificial 
leather, and lacquer is cellulose, ob- 
tained from cotton or wood pulp. And 
various processes for turning the 
single item of cellulose into every- 
day use require sulphuric acid and 
sodium nitrate, which together make 
nitric acid; ethyl, butyl, propyl, and 
other alcohols, camphor, caustic soda, 
ammonia, and dozens of other prod- 
ucts of the very chemical companies 
under discussion here. 

With 43 million dollars income from 
operations in 1934, up from 37 million 
in 1933 (and amounting to $3.63 per 
share), the duPont Company may 
well be satisfied with peace and re- 
turning prosperity. 

Hercules Powder, second largest 
producer of explosives, managed to 
earn nearly $4 per share last year, 
aided by activities as largest producer 
of nitrocellulose, chemical cotton, 
naval stores, and paper chemicals. 

These chemists are creative, imita- 
tive, adaptive. They are the personi- 
fication of research. They . achieve 
miracles with.a new article like cello- 
phane—aided by an .inventive pro- 
duction department and an energetic 
sales force. They imitate the output 
if not the method of the silk worm, 
and give us rayon. They wax impor- 
tant by keeping in stride with the 


automobile, supplying chemicals for 
tires, plate glass, and paint, to men- 
tion only three outlets. 

They make possible a_ literate 
America by furnishing chemicals for 
ever-growing quantities of paper and 
printing ink. They render this coun- 
try self-sufficient, less dependent 
upon foreign lands, such as the ni- 
trate fields of Chile and the sulphur 
deposits of Sicily, though thereby 
they make international trade ever 
more difficult. 

Of such, in part only, is the king- 
dom of chemistry. 

The regular reader will recognize 
that this present article is one in a 
series concerned with the investment 
status of leading companies in se- 
lected industries. The series began 
last August, and so far has consid- 
ered motors, rails, utilities, food com- 
panies, investment, trusts, tobacco 
companies, oil companies, and chain 
stores. This present discussion, of 
chemical companies, is therefore the 
ninth article in that series. 

Accompanying tables offer financial 
data in convenient form concerning 
eleven chemical companies. The data 
cover the last six years, in approxi- 
mately equal parts of prosperity, de- 
pression, and recovery. They relate 
to such important investment factors 
as dividends, earnings, and share- 





























B O O K V A L U E Market ester 
pres [mgtle| an 
(per share) Mar. 1 S| ae 
| 1935 Value pend 
| 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
Air Reduction 40.48 39.99 39.99 112 2.80 9 
Allied Chemical & Dye 89.69 87.73 81.25 135 1.66 4 
American Cyanamid 13.12 12.95 13.70 17 1.24 2 
Dow Chemical 24.01 23.93 27.30 86 3.15 11 
E. |. duPont 37.85 35.85 35.21 35.58 92 2.59 8 
Hercules Powder 41.55 39.74 40.77 40.53 75 1.85 5 
Mathieson Alkali 27.26 26.55 25.86 26.46 27 1.02 1 
Monsanto Chemical 34.90 31.14 34.78 18.62 58 3.11 10 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 12.69 13.02 14.70 33 2.24 7 
Union Carbide & Carbon 24.08 23.51 24.11 41 1.95 6 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol 81.40 77.28 31.30 40 1.28 3 
BOOK VALUE is capital and surplus divided by the number of shares. It is sometimes stated as 
“equity per share”. It is the net worth of a company after deducting intangibles, such bookkeeping 
assets as good will, patents, and the like. Finally, it is a figure available only once each year, from 
a corporation’s balance sheet. Note the failure of book value to vary much from year to year, ex- 
cept after an increase in shares. We give it a weight of 1 point only, out of 9. 
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holder’s equity. A formula is applied 
for weighing those factors and rating 
the companies upon what the investor 
pays for each of them at current mar- 
ket prices. 

What, for example, did the investor 
pay'on March 1 of this year for each 
dollar of 1934 earnings-per-share of 
duPont? What did he pay for each 
dollar of dividend? The formula is 
one devised by Joseph Stagg Law- 
rence, recently economist of this 
magazine, as a guide for investors. It 
is not proclaimed to be infallible, nor 
all-sufficient. 


All Listed Stocks 


The eleven chemical companies 
that we select are listed upon the 
New York Stock Exchange or the 
New York Curb. All of them achieve 
current earnings. They represent all 
branches of any chemical group— 
alkali, alcohol, carbon black, explo- 
sive, fertilizer, sulphur, and miscel- 
laneous. They include giant combines, 
such as duPont with $631,000,000 of 
assets, and others perhaps one-thir- 
tieth as large. 

For the man who reads this article 
but has not seen earlier ones in the 
series, we recall here that the chain- 
store analysis in March showed 
eleven companies all with unblem- 
ished earnings records; that only one 
of ten oil companies analyzed in ‘the 
February issue showed a deficit in 
three recent years; that not one of 
ten tobacco companies, in January, 
showed a deficit in seven years. 

The same situation is found among 
this chemical group. Out of eleven 
companies selected, only one failed 
to enjoy net earnings throughout the 
depression; and all but two main- 
tained dividend records wholly un- 
interrupted, though sometimes re- 
duced. Perhaps the average investor 
in common stocks has been surprised 
to read from month to month in these 
articles that so many industries— 
chain stores, oil, tobacco, food—were 
depression-proof to that extent. 
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NO SINGL ick i : 
ae DIVIDENDS ion l ae 
should note that No. 1 and Price Dollar | Rating 
No. 2 ratings here are (per share) Mar. 1, | of 1934 in 
won by the only companies 1935. | Divi- | Group 
ae ae eee Avesage | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | dends 
Seen gee 

aaa : 4.08 4.25 4.50 4.50 3.00 3.75 4.50 | Air Reduction 112 | 24.89 5 
Post dividends Bat wit | 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 |Alllied Chemical & Dye | 135 | 9250| 4 
those dividends be main- | 1,01 1.60 1.20 nil nil nil .25 | American Cyanamid 17 68.00 | 10 
sen | 1.90 1.40 2.00 2.00 200 2.00 2.00 | Dow Chemical 86 | 43.00| 8 
pesaate a > ” rang is | 4.42 9.25 4.70 4.00 2.75 2.75 3.10 | E. 1. duPont 92 | 29.68 6 
dustrial Alcohol, because | 2.97 4.00 3.00 3.00 2.00 2.25 3.50 | Hercules Powder 75 | 21.43 3 
it was the only company | 2.12 4.00 2.00 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.50 | Mathieson Alkali 27 | 18.00 2 
po ee Ry, 62 62 62 62 1.00 1.16 | Monsanto Chemical 58 | 50.00 9 
on a $2 basis for 1935.| 2.75 4.00 4.00 3.25 2.00 1.25 2.00 | Texas Gulf Sulphur 33 | 16.50 1 
and deserves a higher| 1.91 2.30 260 260 1.75 1.05 1.20 | Union Carbide & Carbon} 47 | 39.17 7 
rating. 5.00 6.00 7.00 2.00 nil nil nil | U.S. Indus. Alcohol 40 nil 11 
Adjusted to present num- _— — —_—- —_— 
i + oa. 32.93 43.42 37.62 29.97 21.87 21.55 25.21 




















A single share of stock in all the 
eleven chemical companies under re- 
view here would have yielded aggre- 
gate dividends of $43.42 in 1929. 
Their low point was in 1933, when 
two were off dividends and the ag- 
gregate income of the remaining nine 
shares was $21.55. Seven of the com- 
panies increased their dividends 
modestly in 1934, so that the total that 
year was $25.11. The opening months 
of the present year have been further 
marked by dividend increases. 

Finally we note that dividends paid 
by four of the eleven companies last 
year equaled or bettered their dis- 
tribution to shareholders in prosper- 
ous 1929. And already in these early 
months of 1935 several dividend in- 
creases have been announced. It is 
indeed a notable record. 

We draw the reader’s attention to 
the huge sums which chemical com- 
panies charge to depreciation, deple- 
tion, and obsolescence accounts each 
year. Mathieson Alkali Works, for 
example, set aside 1.2 millions for 
that purpose last year out of total 
earnings of 2.5 millions. American 
Cyanamid likewise set aside 1.6 mil- 
lions out of an operating profit of 4.8 
millions. 

Allied Chemical & Dye has set up, 
through the years, a depreciation and 
obsolescence account that now ex- 
ceeds 135 millions. It has surplus 
and “further surplus” accounts that 
total 158 million, and a capital-stock 
account of 51 million. All its other 
balance-sheet liabilities combined are 
less than 70 million dollars against 
412 million assets. Possibly this is 
the world’s leading example of con- 
servative accounting. The share- 
holder has received $6 each year— 
no more, no less—through prosperity, 
depression, and recovery. 

Still another intriguing item on 
these balance sheets, and in the man- 
agement of these chemical companies, 
is the emphasis placed upon research 
and development. American Cyan- 


amid spent one-fifth of its income 
last year for that purpose. The name 
of Dow Chemical is almost synony- 





mous with the word “research”. Al- 
lied Chemical spent 50 million dollars 
for constructing a synthetic sodium 
nitrate plant at Hopewell, Virginia. 
Mathieson Alkali opened in February 
an 8-million-dollar industrial chem- 
ical plant at Lake Charles, Louisiana. 
Hercules Powder is erecting a new 
plant, not for explosives, at Parlin, 
New Jersey. We are not attempting 
to make the record complete. 


Eleven Chemical Companies 


Air Reduction Company. Organized in 
1915. Reduces air into its constituent 
elements, producing oxygen, neon, nitro- 
gen; also acetylene largely for metal 


welding and cutting. Recently entered 
electric welding field through a pur- 
chased subsidiary. Controls companies 
which produce carbonic gas for bever- 
ages, and has a large stock interest in 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol. Assets 35 
million. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. 
Incorporated in 1920. Through sub- 
sidiaries it makes a wide variety of 
chemical products, including coal tar 
products (Barrett Company), heavy 
chemicals (General Chemical Company), 
dyestuffs (National Aniline & Chemical 
Company), alkalis (Solvay Process Com- 
pany), nitrate (Atmospheric Nitrogen 
Corporation), and coke (Semet-Solvay 
Company). Assets 412 million. 
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Chemical magic has transformed the nitrocellulose 
obtained from cotton or wood pulp into rayon thread. 



































Divi- | Net | Gross | Book |Combined 
dend |Earnings} Sales | Value Final 
Rating} Rating | Rating Rating Rating AN ERROR, for which we 
apologize, crept into our chain 
Safeway Stores 1 7 1 2 1 store rating last month. And 
First National 5 2 4 6 2 in the interim we have the 
advantage of final reports o 
Kroger 3 6 3 1 3 several companies whose 1934 
AS enney 2 4 8 10 4 earnings were not available 
Walgreen 9 1 5 8 5 then. 
Melville Shoe 7 3 7 11 6 Our revised rating shows the 
wo leaders’ undisturbed. 
Great A. & P 4 10 2 7 7 all gen gh ee 53. ray 
rea . . Kroger gets third place in- 
W. T. Grant 10 5 6 > 8 stead of fourth. A & P drops 
S. S. Kresge 8 8 9 3 9 from a fifth-place tie to 
“Anat seventh. Grant jumps from 
Woolworth 6 11 11 9 10 eleventh to eighth. 
S. H. Kress 11 9 10 4 11 




















American Cyanamid Company. Formed 
in 1907 to acquire a newly invented 
German process for producing calcium 
cyanamid by means of nitrogen obtained 
from the air, the cyanamid then being 
converted into ammonia. Company also 
owns a phosphate mine in the Florida 
field. Its “ammo-phos” fertilizer was 
formerly a chief source of revenue. Now 
the company produces a variety of heavy 
and fine chemicals, illustrated by recent 
erection of an alkali plant at Texas tide- 
water jointly with Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company. Assets 52 million. 


, Dow Chemical Company. Organized 
in 1897. Listed on the Cleveland Stock 
Exchange and New York Curb. Owns 
one of country’s principal brine fields, 
in Michigan, from which 150 chemicals 
are made. Largest factor in bromine and 
magnesium production—bromine going 
into drugs and photography, and mag- 





Wm. M. Rittase 
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nesium (lighter than aluminum) enter- 
ing into new industrial uses. Other 
products: Epsom salts, for tanning as 
well as medicine; calcium chloride, for 
preventing road dust, treating soft coal, 
and snow removal; and hydrochloric acid 
for increasing flow of oil wells. Spends 
freely for research. With Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation it extracts bromine also 
from North Carolina sea water. Assets 
24 million. 


/ E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. Estab- 
lished in 1802 and ever since in control 
of the duPont family. In order of im- 
portance, its departments are: Organic 
chemicals (dyestuffs, ethyl alcohol, etc.) ; 
fabrics: and finishes, including paint and 
varnish; inorganic heavy chemicals, 
acids, and zinc; rayon; commercial ex- 
plosives for blasting; cellophane, etc. 
Military and sporting powders constitute 
1 per cent of its business. Company owns 


Roasting barytes ore in this great rotary furnace is one 
step in making the snowy-white pigment called Ponolith. 
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ten inillion shares (23 per cent) of Gen- 
eral Motors. Each share of duPont stock 
has an equity of 9/10 share of General 
Motors. Assets 631 million. 


/Hercules Powder Company. Incorpo- 
rated in 1912, an outgrowth of the 
Government’s successful anti-trust suit 
against the duPont Company. Now the 
second largest manufacturer of commer- 
cial explosives and smokeless powder. 
Also produces acids, nitrocellulose, rosins 
and turpentine, paper-making chemicals, 
and chemical cotton. An unbroken 
record of dividends. No. 2 in our rating 
of eleven companies. Assets 42 million. 


_) Mathieson Alkali Works. Incorporated 
in 1892. An important factor in alkali 
field of heavy chemicals. Leading pro- 
ducer of liquid chlorine, for bleaching 


paper and textiles, and for purifying. 


water. Important also in production of 
soda ash, used largely in glass-making; 
synthetic ammonia; carbon dioxide for 
refrigeration; and caustic soda, whose 
outlet is petroleum refining and the 
manufacture of rayon and soap. Assets 
20 million. 


Monsanto Chemical Company. Formed 
in 1901. Shares have grown from 5,000 
in 1913 to 864,000 in 1935. Produces fine 
and medicinal chemicals, such as aspirin; 
heavy chemicals, such as sulphuric and 
muriatic acid; carbolic acid, chlorine, 
alum, lacquers, resins, dyes, flavors; and 
chemicals used in rubber manufacturing. 
Recently entered upon production of 
ethyl alcohol. Assets 23 million. 


-Texas Gulf Sulphur Company. Began 
in 1909 to develop a newly discovered 
sulphur field along the Texas Gulf. Sul- 
phur was formerly mined briefly in 
Louisiana, otherwise imported. Company 
is now world’s largest producer. Sulphur 
becomes sulphite for paper-making, and 
sulphuric acid for a thousand purposes; 
and as brimstone it is used in fungicides, 
rubber-making, bleaching, explosives, 
and matches. Emerges as No. 1 in our 
rating table. Assets 50 million. 


~{ Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion. Incorporated in 1917. Operates 
through perhaps thirty subsidiary com- 
panies, manufacturing a wide variety of 
chemicals; ferrous and non-ferrous al- 
loys; industrial gases, including oxygen, 
acetylene, nitrogen, and neon; carbon 
products used in motion-picture light- 
ing, in dynamos, motors, and generators, 
in Eveready dry batteries; Prestone and 
other organic chemicals; welding equip- 
ment; electric furnaces, etc. Assets 306 
million. 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol. Incorporated 
in 1906. Largest manufacturer of de- 
natured and industrial alcohol for me- 
dicinal rubbing and anti-freeze solution 
for automobiles. Since repeal it sells 
pure alcohol and has a large stock in- 
terest in National Distillers Products 
Corporation. Produces also ethyl acetate 
for rayon and films and solvents for 
lacquers. Company said to be controlled 
by Air Reduction interests. Earnings 
were restored in 1933, dividends in 1935. 
Assets 14 million. 



































HIGH WAGE RATES BUT NO WORK 


BY ROBERT H. ARMSTRONG 


Labor’s leaders hold an empty advantage. 


Wage rates 


in the building trades must be slashed to produce the revival in 
construction which is conceded to be the key to better times. 


Ir IS GENERALLY agreed among busi- 
ness men, labor, and our leading 
economists that the capital-goods in- 
dustries must function to capacity, 
or near capacity, before there can 
be a return to what we all have come 
to know as prosperity. Furthermore, 
before we can become relatively 
prosperous again there must occur 
the reémployment of the great ma- 
jority of those now without jobs. 

That building and _ construction, 
our chief capital-goods industry, has 
felt the grip of depression more than 
any other line, is not disputed. Con- 
struction, in so far as it concerns 
the erection of new buildings by 
private enterprise, has practically 
ceased. And there seems small like- 
lihood that under present conditions 
a revival will soon take place. 

Social workers, reformers, and 
charitable organizations feel that 
there is a definite need for new 
housing for a large portion of the 
populace at the present time, but 
unfortunately a need does not in it- 
self create a demand. A demand is 
caused by a lack of a certain thing, 
or article, of course; but to be a true 
demand there must also be the 
wherewithal with which to make the 
demand effective. 


Higher Living Standards 


A number of social organizations, 
dealing mainly with the desirabilities 
of life, have stated that there is a 
need for new housing for at least 50 
per cent of our populace. If this 
need were but 20 per cent, and could 
be satisfied, labor in the construction 
industry would be employed full time 
for many years to come. 

There has been no new construc- 
tion in the building field for a num- 
ber of years. This lack has been 


caused by one factor: it has not been 
economically possible to erect new 
buildings. 


Only a short time ago 





the National Industrial Conference 
Board confirmed general opinion that 
for new building to commence rents 
must either rise appreciably or build- 
ing costs must decrease. With more 
than ten millions of the working class 
unemployed, it does not seem pos- 
sible that any appreciable rise in 
rents can be effected through action 
of the government, states, munici- 
palities, or property owners. 

Most of us are paying as much for 
rent as we can afford, and we also 
have stopped dreaming and hoping 
for the better day when our incomes 
will greatly exceed what they are 
now. This does not mean that any 
one person, through imagination and 
initiative, cannot increase his indivi- 
dual income; but it does seem that 
the national income will not increase 
in leaps and bounds for many years. 
Therefore new construction cannot 
look toward early rental increases as 
a priming influence. 

There have been many estimates 
as to the number unemployed in the 
construction industry. Figures re- 
leased by various agencies have 
varied from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000. 
Some estimates count only those em- 
ployed at the construction site; others 
include also those employed in brick 
and tile factories, steel mills, and the 
like. However, it does seem that 
there are today at least 4,000,000 men 
unemployed in the construction in- 
dustry and in allied trades; about 40 
per cent of our total unemployed. 

If the conservative allowance is 
made of four to each family, this 
means that sixteen million persons 
dependent on this business are with- 
out visible means of support at this 
moment other than temporary work, 
government jobs, or the dole. 
Whether we like it or not, made work 
is dole, and the effects of this gov- 
ernment largess can plainly be seen. 
When the City of New York needed 
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sixty .thousand men for snow re- 
moval, in February, it was days be- 
fore even fifty thousand showed up. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the New York City 
average hourly wage for those em- 
ployed in the building industry is 
$1.0614. The average number of work- 
ing hours per week per man is 274. 

Roughly, then, the average wages 
of those employed is $28 per week. 
This represents a high hourly rate of 
wage. Other figures, released by the 
Building Trades Employers Associa- 
tion (see table below), show a much 
higher wage rate. For practical pur- 
poses it is sufficient that we recognize 
the high rate demanded by labor in 
the construction industry. 





Wages in the Building 
_Trades, New York City 
(per hour) 
Brickbiyers ). 6.52.00 ise $1.50 
Cement finishers ....... 1.40 
Carpentersois cst ecces.< 1.40 
Electrical workers ...... 1.60 
Gas ditlets.< 6c beaded 1.50 
Hoisting engineers ...... 1.50 
Laborers ....... 82l4c to 1.06 
EGtheteh yd a1 to teasecode 1.40 
Marble fitters ........... 1.59 
RCUGINE Rb ron cesart care es 1.50 
Pc oC ee ee eee 1.50 
Sheet metal workers.... 1.40 
Steam--fitters.....cccs.7%. 1.40 
Stone ctittersec <-84 ws 6 1.50 











A further point which must re- 
ceive attention is the percentage of 
workers now employed, as compared 
to the total number normally en- 
gaged in the business. Estimates for 
the entire country hover about the 
10 per cent mark, while figures ob- 
tained from the Building Trades 
Employers Association of New York 








indicate that in New York City not 
more than 15 per cent are employed. 

Recently Walter Lippmann pointed 
out in an editorial in the New York 
Herald Tribune that NRA price-fix- 
ing, put into effect to help labor 
achieve a high hourly rate of wage, 
had merely had the result of slowing 
down business and throwing more 
libor out of work. 


Cause and Effect 


About two months ago Mathew 
Woll, vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor, in a letter to 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
asked their views on the high wage 
principle as it relates to the question 
of prosperity’s return. Commenting 
on this editorially, the New York 
World-Telegram stated: “Certain it 
is that if you build today and pay 
the labor and material prices: which 
the very few who are building have 
to pay, the cost of the structure, gen- 
erally speaking, is so great that the 
rent payer, who is the ‘ultimate con- 
sumer’, simply won’t meet the bill”. 

Rentals are now only about 5 per 
cent above their 1913 figure. But 
labor in the building industry re- 
ceives more than twice the wages 
paid in 1913. During the period from 
1914 to 1930 it was undoubtedly the 
speculative orgy, and no other single 
factor, which kept up the price of 
labor. When that bubble burst there 
was naturally no more building. The 
wages of labor in those years were 
artificially boosted through abnormal 
conditions. None of us want a re- 
turn of mortgage bond selling and 
the erection of unnecessary office 
buildings and hotels. 

Building is necessary today and 
will be more necessary five years 
hence. Strangely enough, though we 
look for stabilization around 1960, our 
population is increasing by about 
800,000 a year. During the next 
twenty years we shall need new 
housing for at least 15,000,000 people. 
We are not yet a static nation. 

One result of continued high labor 
cost is surely going to be the erection 
of pre-fabricated buildings, which 
call for a minimum amount of labor. 
Engineers are striving day and night 
on this  pre-fabrication problem, 
General Houses, Inc., is working in 
conjunction with such firms as the 
Aluminum Corporation of America, 
General Electric Company, and the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, in 
an endeavor practically to eliminate 
the cost of labor employed upon the 
site of construction. 

It is about time that labor should 
see the light of day, instead of wait- 
ing for modern technological proc- 
esses to force the backs of building 
construction labor to the wall. 


It is entirely possible that building 
can start within a short time if labor 
will, at least temporarily (say for 
three to five years), alter its views 
in regard to the hourly rate. At this 
time between 45 and 50 per cent of 
the cost of a building is in labor em- 


‘ ployed directly at the site. This wage 


cost varies from 35 to 50 per cent of 
the cost of construction the country 
over. Inasmuch as most building to- 
day is in the larger cities, the aver- 
age is nearer 50 per cent than 35. 

Eliminating consideration of labor 
cost in the production and delivery 
of building materials, I feel that if 
labor will reduce its hourly rate of 
wages from 40 to 50 per cent, new 
building could and would commence 
almost immediately. 

An example might show clearly 
what is meant. Consider an apart- 
ment house erected on land worth 
$10,000, and that the building would 
normally cost $240,000, employing 
labor at the rate stated above. Forty- 
five per cent of this $240,000 shall go 
to labor, or approximately $108,000, 
leaving $132,000 for materials. 

Now, 27 hours of work a week is 
not much for any man. It is a little 
over five hours a day for a five-day 
week. It may be all well and good 
to consider how many hours a man 
should work: from a social point of 
view, but our forebears got along 
very well working nine and ten hours 
a day six days a week, whether it 
was in the construction industry or 
some other line of endeavor. 


Sacrifice or Suicide 


If labor were to offer the services 
of its men at a wage scale of ap- 
proximately $32 a week, and if labor 
were employed at least forty-eight 
hours a week, there would be a sav- 
ing of $41,000 in the cost of the con- 
struction of the building mentioned. 
It furthermore appears certain that 
another $10,000 could be saved in the 
cost of building materials, providing 
their production could be stepped up 
to a point where the volume would 
justify a price reduction. If a saving 
of $10,000 in materials is added to 
the $41,000 saving in labor cost, there 
would be a total saving of $51,000 
in the cost of this $240,000 building. 

If labor will consider its hourly 
wage rate, it will mean that in the 
type of property mentioned the cost 
would be $200,000, instead of $250,000 
which the building would cost today. 
The higher figure represents an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. If this could 
be eliminated, it would be enough, 
in my opinion, to start real estate 
and building on its way to recovery. 

Following this line of reasoning a 
bit further, a rent roll of approxi- 
mately $33,000 per annum would 
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justify an apartment house cost of 
$200,000. But it takes a rent roll of 
$42,000 to justify a cost of $250,000. 


During recent months a_ small 
amount of mortgage money has ap- 
peared throughout the country for 
investment. Mortgage money will 
appear, naturally, only when an in- 
vestment looks safe and when pres- 
ent or future anticipated rentals will 
justify a given amount of capital in- 
vested. It seems certain that for quite 
some time to come the average build- 
er can expect a rate of interest of 
approximately 4% per cent on mort- 
gage money, instead of 6 per cent 
which was demanded during the dec- 
ade of the 1920s. Cheap mortgage 
money, indeed, presents a great in- 
ducement for building at this time. 


Why Not Try It? 


However, labor seems to be the 
only force which is holding out and 
preventing the wheels of the build- 
ing industry from commencing to 
turn again. That men should work 
permanently on a week of from 48 
to 50 hours, at a wage level of 65 or 
70 cents an hour, is not my sugges- 
tion. But there is certainly a defi- 
nite need of a rapprochement on the 
part of labor, if labor definitely 
wishes to help itself. 

Great Britain has experienced an 
acute housing problem, and during 
the last decade tens of thousands of 
homes have been erected. That coun- 
try is gradually solving its housing 
problem. Yet if wage scales in Great 
Britain are compared with American 
construction wage scales, it might not 
be amiss to look into the cost of 
labor as being not only the most 
serious factor retarding American 
business recovery, but preventing a 
solution of our housing problem. 

According to the best of economic 
thought, it is not the hourly rate of 
wages which may mean most to any 
given class of individuals. It is the 
sum total of the income of the mass, 
year after year, which counts. The 
rise in prices during the past six or 
eight months has not helped employ- 
ment, and the rise in the hourly wage 
rate in the construction industry 
(or rather the maintenance of this 
high hourly wage rate) has pre- 
vented building and will prevent it 
for many years to come. 

Either labor must change its policy 
in the construction industry—for a 
period of, say, from three to five 
years—or else it must resign itself 
to the alternative of becoming, in 
the words of Walter Lippmann, “a 
large army of permanently unem- 
ployed who cannot find work at high 
hourly rates because the public can- 
not pay the prices that are estab- 
lished by high costs”. 











Fight Tuberculosis 


with modern methods 






















If there are hidden shad- 
ows of the disease, they 
are revealed by the pene- 
trating eye of the X-ray. 





HERE were fewer new cases of tubercu- stored to health by following the treatment 
losis in 1934. The deathrate from this of fresh air, sunshine, nourishing food and 
disease in this country was lower than ever REST. 


before. But this good news from those who 7 Physicians, today, have at their command 


are resolutely fighting tuberculosis should #94 caeedll h ; 7 
not blind one to the fact that about 40,000 % ASS we ey Perr eee 
in ing treatment which is proving of great 


ersons died last year from tuberculosis and , 
pi pape” —_ silanes cients ok budata Rae v-lue in many cases, though not suitable for 
all. The expert can, if he thinks wise, col- 


tween the ages of fifteen and forty-five. 
lepce an infected lung as long as is necessary 


aid let the other lung do the breathing. The 
infected lung heals more quickly during its 


When the suspicious symptoms begin to 
appear—undue fatigue, chest pains, loss of 
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weight, a cough that hangs on, blood spit- [gag i enforced rest. This treatment, under com- 
ting—no time should be lost in getting an |zezS§ petent and continued medical care, is speed- 
expert diagnosis. The value of such early ee ; ing a steadily increasing number of recov- 
diagnosis, aided by laboratory tests, X-rays [S223 : eries in sanatoria and homes. 

or fluoroscope, is reflected by the increase ee m 








Tuberculosis, recognized and treated in its 
early stages, can be arrested and controlled 
4 in most cases. Send for the Metropolitan 
ees? booklet “Tuberculosis.” Address Booklet 
Department 435-V. 


in the number of complete recoveries. 








Since Dr. Trudeau blazed the trail fifty years 
ago and proved that “‘consumption” could 
be arrested, untold thousands have been re- *“>FadAth 
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THE PULSE OF BUSINESS 


Two years of FDR are now plotted on the charts. Early gains become 
a slow rise, in business but not in stock values. Bad days for utili- 
ties and railroads — also for New Deal laws as they reach the courts 


THIS MAGAZINE maintains a weekly 
and a monthly index of general busi- 
ness. The paraphernalia include not 
merely yardsticks that measure cur- 
rent activity in a variety of direc- 
tions, but also standards designed to 
show by how much this current in- 
dustrial activity exceeds or falls short 
of a carefully determined normalcy. 
The monthly index we use in these 
pages. The weekly index we use in 
“The Review of Reviews Weekly 
Message”, subscribed for by some of 
our readers. That weekly index is 
more immediately sensitive to ups- 
and-downs, while the monthly index 
serenely ignores minor oscillations. 
Thus the monthly index of general 
business has marched upward, from 
54.4 per cent of normal during No- 
vember, to 57 per cent in December, 
59.1 per cent in January; and now it 
goes down slightly, to 58.8 per cent in 
February. But the weekly index has 
wavered, perhaps taking four or five 
steps forward and three backward. 


StTocK MARKET averages are possibly 
the best single barometer of business 
—though Henry Ford and Will Rogers 
will scorn to believe it, and even 
those who accept the hypothesis will 
differ as to whether stocks lead or 
follow. We have charted for this page 
the course of business and the course 
of the stock market. Both lines be- 
gin with the Roosevelt inauguration. 
The fine record of F.D.R. in those 
early months carried the level of 
common stocks farther upward than 
that of business; but since then the 
course of both has been strikingly 
uniform. 

Close examination of the two lines 
on this chart indicates (1) that the 
market sensed promptly that a peak 
in business was being reached in 
July, 1933, and (2) that early in 1934 
it began the downward dip some 
months in advance of business. 

For the reader who prefers figures 
to charts, we note that this same in- 
dex of 421 common stocks (kept by 
Standard Statistics) registered an 








In this department we draw upon material prepared for our “Weekly 
Message”. That weekly is a perky little critter that carries (1) an Bvernight 
letter from its highly informed Washington correspondent; (2) an interpreta- 
tion of movements in commodity markets; (3) a business story of timeliness; 
(4) an informative analysis in the foreign field; and (5) some flashes of pure 
human interest. It supplements our long-range survey in this monthly Review. 
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ACCIDENT? 


These fairly parallel lines indicate that the stock- 
market, of itself, is a good barometer of business. 
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GOING UP! 


But analysis shows that food and clothing—both prod- 
ucts of the farm—are the only living costs to rise much. 
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average of 43.2 in the month of 
Roosevelt’s inauguration, reached a 
high of 80.5 in February, 1934, and 
stands at 67.2 as these lines are writ- 
ten in mid-March, 1935. 


Concress—an influence for good or 
bad? For our own amusement, which 
the reader is invited to share, we plot 
a third line on that same chart of 
stock-market prices and general busi- 
ness. The added touch notes whether 
Congress was at work, or on vaca- 
tion, when optimism or pessimism 
prevailed. Some day we shall chart 
this congressional influence over a 
longer period. 

Certainly it is not mere coincidence, 
but plainly cause and effect of pend- 
ing anti-utilities legislation, that 
marked down the market value of 
public utility shares—on the New 
York Stock Exchange alone—from 
4.7 billions on January 1 to 4.4 bil- 
lions on March 1. It is a loss in value 
of 300 million dollars in two months. 


Urtitity shares on the New York 
Stock Exchange have been declining 
over a longer period than two months. 
They were worth 7.3 billion dollars 
on the ist of July, 1933, approxi- 
mately three billion dollars more than 
at this moment. Their owners are 
plainly worth that much less. What- 
ever might be the value of their 
shares with water squeezed out, or 
upon dissolution of the companies, 
these iniquitous shareholders could 
have exchanged their stock for three 
billion more dollars then than now. 
It is thus that the New Deal restores 
prosperity. 

The attack against utilities is upon 
two flanks. One is local, in almost 
every city and town, directed toward 
lowering rates and raising taxes. The 
other approach is national, raising 
costs under NRA, introducing the 
threat and the fact of government 
competition, and proposing to destroy 
the management and finance device 
known as the holding company, which 
binds small utilities together into 
strong groups. This last is the 
Wheeler-Rayburn bill, now before 
Congress with the added endorsement 
of President Roosevelt. 

Higher costs for fuel and labor, un- 
der NRA, together with higher taxes 
plus lower rates, have brought the 
earnings of Peoples Gas of Chicago 
down from $10.69 per share in 1930 
to $1.28 per share in 1934. Operating 
revenues remain practically the same. 
The company’s shares were worth 
$56 when Mr. Roosevelt moved to 
Washington to lick the depression, 
and they are worth $20 now. Con- 
solidated Gas of New York was worth 
$46 then, $18 now. These companies 
happen to serve the country’s two 
largest cities. 








Pusiic OWNERSHIP is the threat in 
New York City, where the impetuous 
Mayor LaGuardia is under the thumb 
of money-lenders at Washington. 
There are grandiose plans for muni- 
cipal power plants, which would 
promise—on paper—cheaper rates 
than the consumer now pays. The 
taxpayers, a smaller group than the 
masses and therefore not entitled to 
be heard, look on with fear and 
trembling. 

The city already owns a municipal 
ferry and a municipal subway, neither 
of which is self-supporting. It has 
huge municipal piers on Staten Is- 
land, where no boats dock; a vast 
municipal market in the Bronx, 
where no market products arrive; 
barge-canal terminals that are closed 
because the state-owned canal failed 
to attract sufficient commerce from 
the railroads; a municipal subway to 
the heart of Queens Borough, com- 
pleted these two years but idle be- 
cause it lacks roadbed, or perhaps 
equipment, or maybe tiles. 


TVA’s DEFEAT in the courts furnishes 
a ray of sunshine to the taxpayer and 
the security owner. Court lashings 
of New Deal morals and methods are 
becoming a habit. Federal Judge 
W. I. Grubb, at Birmingham, enjoins 
Alabama towns from receiving PWA 
funds for the construction of muni- 
cipal power plants. 

Further, he holds that the Gov- 
ernment—that is, TVA—cannot sell 
power in competition with a private 
utility. The fiction that TVA intends 
to sell “surplus” power is exploded 
by Judge Grubb, who points out that 
the power plainly is being created 
solely for the purpose of sale. 

One can hardly be blamed for fail- 
ing to remember, after nearly two 
years, that TVA on its passage 
through Congress was labeled “an act 
to improve the navigability and pro- 
vide for the flood control of the 
Tennessee River; to provide for re- 
forestation and the proper use of 
marginal lands in the Valley”, etc. 
Far down in the title we do find ref- 
erence to “industrial development”. 

The Government, of course, refuses 
to accept adverse decisions until they 
are confirmed by the Supreme Court. 


Rartroap shareholders and security 
owners expect the Supreme Court to 
uphold a decision of Chief Justice 
Alfred A. Wheat of the District of 
Columbia, handed down in October, 
declaring unconstitutional the Rail- 
road Retirement law passed by Con- 
gress with little debate in the closing 
days of the 1934 session. The Su- 
preme Court heard the case last 
month. Justice Wheat held that for 
services already rendered and fully 
paid for the new pension law saddled 
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Can You Read 
the Writing 
On the Wall? 


In the subway trains, on street 
corners, over the card tables, you 
hear one question: “Are we really 
headed for inflation?” Was Al 
Smith right when he scornfully 
called it the baloney dollar? What 
about the government’s credit? 
Will the phrase “not worth a Conti- 
nental” become once again an ac- 
tuality? ... 

The tycoon of industry knows his 
high finance; his ear is attuned to 
the rumblings in Wall Street; his 
eye is glued to the ticker tape .. . 
but the average man (you and you 
and you) either has not the time 
to check closely, or the economic 
background necessary clearly to 
analyze whither we are drifting. 


Investigate Before Buying! 


The Review of Reviews has served 
its readers for almost half a cen- 
tury; for years an impartial, au- 
thoritative, and informed  invest- 
ment counsellor has advised our 
readers about their holdings or 
prospective investments. His in- 
tegrity is unquestioned, and his abil- 
ity in this field acknowledged. Can 
he help you as he has _ helped 
others? The fee is nominal (see 
particulars below). We list some 
typical inquiries: 

Interstate Iron & Steel: “Is this 
security a fairly safe investment?” 

“Are these securities worth keep- 
ing: United Founders, 1000 at 2; 
Cities Service, 175 at 5; American 
Waterworks, 18 at 36. If not please 
advise me what you think it would 
be best to switch to.” 

“Please supply me with the com- 
plete set-up of McCrory Stores, 
Common and B Stock.” 

“Please airmail your opinion on 
Monsanto Chemical and American 
Smelting and Refining and Bendix 
for income and profit.” 

“What do you think of Fidelity 

Investment Assn. of Wheeling, W. 
Va.?” 
% Please remember that this maga- 
zine is not in the business of selling 
investment information, but is sin- 
cerely interested in serving iis 
readers in the fullest measure. 





pe me me ane 
INVESTMENT SERVICE RR 4-35 
| REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
| 233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. I 
Enclosed find $......... ($2 for the first | 


with questions 
answered. 


security, $1 for each thereafter) to cover in- 
vestment analyses on securities which I am 
listing below or on separate sheet, together | 
which I wish specifically Hl 
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an expense on the railroads. that 
would amount to four billion dollars, 
based on the life-expectancy of 
eligible employees. 

With the 1st of this present month 
of April, railroad employees receive 
restoration of the final half of the 
10 per cent wage cut which they ac- 
cepted two years ago. Thus their 
hourly rate of pay is back at pros- 
perity levels. Out of every railroad 
dollar the employee received 43 cents 
in 1934. The proportion in 1935 will 
be still larger as a result of the re- 
stored wage cuts. 

The hourly rate of pay of railroad 
ownership—that is, dividends to 
shareholders—was not one-fifth as 
much last year as in days of pros- 
perity. The figures are: 497 millions 
in 1930 and 95 millions in 1934. Net 
railway income in January of this 
year was 9 per cent less than in Jan- 
uary, 1934, which foreshadows further 
reduction in aggregate dividends. 


One mile in every six is now in 
bankruptcy. The alternatives facing 
railroad security owners are: return- 
ing general prosperity; favorable ac- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the petition for higher 
rates; reforms and economies forced 
by Railroad Coérdinator Eastman; 
further bankruptcies for weak roads 
and profitless operation for strong 
roads; and government ownership in 
the not-distant future. 


STEEL companies operated at 52 per 
cent of capacity throughout February, 
their highest point since last June. 
The rate in January was 47, in De- 
cember 35, and in November 27. They 
approach, therefore, their maximum 
of 1934 (61 per cent) and 1933 (59 per 
cent), giving opportunity for current 
speculation regarding the extent of 
this year’s rise. 


Current operations are within the’ 


profit zone. A notable trend in steel 
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industry, during recent depression 
years, is that large companies have 
greater difficulty in getting out of red 
ink. Their emphasis is placed upon 
the heavier capital-goods output, 
where orders still are lagging. 

Thus U. S. Steel reports a deficit of 
28 millions in 1934 (after small pay- 
ments to preferred stockholders), 
against a 43 million deficit in 1933 and 
one of 92 million in 1932. Bethlehem 
Steel similarly did not earn its pre- 
ferred dividend. Inland Steel, how- 
ever, among smaller companies, 
earned $3.10 per share last year. Na- 
tional Steel earned $2.80. 

It happens that the business of steel 
companies has changed materially in 
five years. At prosperity peak the 
steel plants had three principal cus- 
tomers—automobile makers, railroads, 
and builders. Now the automobile 
outlet almost equals the other two 
combined, and the homely tin-can 
crowds toward third place. 
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(Continued from page 22) 
element of such value; reproduction 
cost is another. 

Because of sweeping fluctuations in 
general price levels during the last 
twenty years, or the period in which 
utility growth has been concentrated, 
both write-ups and write-downs of 
utility valuations have not only been 
proper but almost inescapable. So 
long as regulatory bodies perform 
their duty under the law, the valua- 
tion of utility properties on their own 
books has no direct bearing on the 
rates which the consumer pays for 
electric current. 


Perspective Needed 


The second misunderstanding can 
best be made clear by an illustration. 
Suppose that the utility company 
serving a modest town is able to earn 
only $30,000 per annum, or 4 per 
cent on a property investment of 
$750,000, although earnings of 7 per 
cent on invested capital would be per- 
mitted by state law or administrative 
practice. A utility installation of this 
magnitude would be relatively ineffi- 
cient and would necessarily involve 
high rates to consumers, even though 
a low return were obtained on the 
invested capital. 

Now, suppose that a utility concern 
in a neighboring large city were able 
to serve the small town from its cen- 
tral station, for lower rates and yet 
make a net profit of $52,500, or the 
full 7 per cent on the local utility in- 
stallation. Clearly, the large com- 
pany does not wish to purchase the 
small inefficient generating station. 
But it does wish to obtain access to 
the territory. This can only be done 
by buying out the local enterprise. 

Since the owners of the local utility 
recognize that the great company can 
make a net profit of $52,500 by ac- 
quiring their company and increas- 
ing the business by means of rate 
reductions, they refuse to sell at book 
value or $750,000. They ask and 
obtain $1,000,000. Frequently pay- 
ment is in the form of securities 
which would yield an income of $35,- 
000. Their annual income has there- 
fore been increased by 16 2/3 per 
cent. However, the larger company 
immediately increases its net income 
by $17,500, with the possibility of 
greater earnings in the future. 

Hence the transaction is profitable 
to the consumers of the small town 
(because of lower rates and better 
service), to the owners of the local 
utility, and to the owners of the sys- 
tem which purchased and probably 
dismantled the inefficient local gen- 
erating station. 


Burning Down the House 


All this constituted real economic 
progress. Nevertheless the physical 
property of the local company, 
amounting to $750,000, was purchased 
by the larger system at 33 1/3 per 
‘cent above its book value. Quite 
properly it is entered upon the books 
of the purchaser at cost, or $1,000,000, 
and this cost takes the form of new 
securities. These securities are dis- 
tributed to the public. When issued 
they reflected the actual price paid 
for operating properties and were 
secured by adequate income. 

This entire procedure of acquisition 
and security distribution resulted in 
no difficulties as long as rates to cus- 
tomers and volume of output were 
equal to those upon which the ac- 
quisition was based, or else growth 
of business at lower rates yielded 
equivalent income. 

During a depression, however, con- 
sumption of light and power declines, 
and pressure for lower rates in- 
creases. By its very nature as a 
public service, the margin of profit 
in utility enterprises is narrow; and 
a moderate decline in the output of 
current, or a small reduction in rates, 
may result in striking contraction of 
earnings or their disappearance. 

No. doubt utility managers as a 
class were over-sanguine about the 
growth of their business. Constant 
need for additional capital to provide 
necessary facilities finally led them 
to injudicious issuance of securities 
to obtain such capital. There were 
also a few cases of flagrant financial 
manipulation. But for the most part 
utility managements were victims of 
their times and of the special nature 
of their business. 

This fact does not recover the losses 
of utility investors in securities which 
they bought in good faith and which 
the managements issued in good faith. 
But it does indicate that a complete 
reversal of former economic condi- 
tions, together with political harass- 
ment, rather than betrayal of trust or 
unbelievably bad judgment, is respon- 
sible for the collapse of values. 

Studies by competent economists 
show that the generation and distri- 
bution of electricity are well adapted 
to operations on an enormous scale. 

When the idea of super-power ‘sys- 
tems was developed it struck an im- 
mediate response in the intelligence 
of our population. It was obviously 
correct. A single system for the 
United States as a whole would prob- 
ably not be the most effective way of 
furnishing electric light and power, 
any more than it would in the case 
of railroad transportation. Neverthe- 
less, great systems are clearly re- 
quired, and these systems have large- 
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ly been developed by means of hold- 
ing companies. 

Since further expansion of the light 
and power industry can be confident- 
ly expected to accompany reviving 
prosperity, it would be unwise to 
fear mere size in the case of utility 
companies, where monopoly opera- 
tion is clearly in the public interest, 
or to dispense with the holding com- 
pany device. Further consolidation 
of utilities is urgently required, and 
this can be accomplished most expe- 
ditiously through holding companies. 

Ordinary experience proves that 
there are good and bad school teach- 
ers, good and bad grocers, good and 
bad congressmen, good and bad mov- 
ing-picture enterprises, and good and 
bad utility holding companies. We 
do not propose to abolish school 
teachers or grocers because a few 
have shown themselves to be unre- 
liable or obtuse. We attempt to frame 
legislation which will tend to mini- 
mize abuses, yet we all know that 
abuses will continue to occur. 

In like manner, abuses of utility 
holding companies should be isolated, 
laws for preventing abuses should be 
passed, and penalties for infraction of 
the laws should be enforced. This 
procedure, while less spectacular 
than a theatrical demand that hold- 
ing companies shall be abolished, has 
given satisfactory results in other 
lines of human experience and can 
safely be applied to utility holding 
companies. ; 

Our population is composed of out- 
laws and good citizens, mostly the 
latter. Utility holding companies rep- 
resent merely a cross section of our 
population. Quiet reflection would 
seem to suggest that it is neither “in- 
tellectual” nor “liberal” to burn down 
the house in order to roast the pig. 



















The Farmer’s Income Has Increased 


(Continued from page 37) 

On this basis of these calculations, 
we are entering upon the crop season 
of 1935 with the following specific 
major programs: 


Corn and hogs: The 1935 program 
permits increased production over 
the 1934 level. Under the 1934 con- 
tract, the maximum hog production 
allowed was 75 per cent of a given 
base; under the 1935 contract, it is 
90 per cent of the same base. Corn 
production may be similarly in- 
creased at the grower’s discretion. In 
1934, the quota allowed was 70 to 
80 per cent of a given base; in 1935 
it is 70 to 90 per cent. Benefit pay- 
ments to codperating farmers are set 
at $15 a head on the number of hogs 
represented by the reduction, as in 
1934, and 35 cents a bushel on the 
average production of the acreage 
kept out of corn. (In 1934 the corn 
benefit payment was 30 cents a 
bushel.) Changes have been made 
that liberalize the method of adjust- 
ing corn acreage and computing aver- 
age yields. 

The more liberal provisions of the 
1935 contract, designed to offset the 
effects of drought, are strongly em- 
phasized by the fact that no limit is 
placed on the number and kinds of 
livestock the farmer may produce 
other than hogs, or on crops he may 
grow on acres taken out of corn. 


Wheat, Cotton, Tobacco ' 


Wheat: In 1934, the maximum 
wheat production was set at 85 per 
cent of a given base; in 1935, it is 90 
per cent. The rate of benefit pay- 
ments for this year cannot be deter- 
mined until later in the season. In 
1934 they were at the rate of 29 cents 
a bushel on the percentage of the 
base production that would ordina- 
rily be used within the United States. 


Cotton: Under the two-year con- 
tract signed last year, the acreage 
allotment for 1934 was 55 to 65 per 
cent of an established base. In 1935 
it is 65 to 75 per cent. Cotton benefit 
payments in 1934 were at the rate 
of 3144 cents a pound on the average 
production of the acreage taken out 
of production (with a maximum of 
$18 per acre), plus 1 cent a pound on 
the part of the grower’s quota that 
would ordinarily be used within the 
United States. In 1935 these payments 
are 314 cents (with the same maxi- 
mum as in 1934) and 1% cents re- 
spectively. Under the Bankhead Act, 
the grower must pay a relatively high 
tax on cotton over and above his 
allotment; but the allotment free of 
tax is somewhat larger in 1935 than 
in 1934, 


Tobacco: The tobacco situation 
varies with each of the six kinds of 
tobacco grown. Broadly, however, the 
allotments in 1934 were 50 to 75 per 
cent of the established base. (An 
exception was cigar leaf tobacco, for 
which growers were permitted an 
optional reduction of 100 per cent.) In 
1935, allotments are 60 to 90 per cent 
of the established base. As in 1934, 
rental payments are from $12 to $20 
an acre for the different kinds of to- 
bacco on the acreage under contract, 
with certain additional equalizing and 
adjustment payments. Referendum 
votes taken on the Kerr-Smith Act 
have shown that growers are over- 
whelmingly in favor of continuing the 
act in effect for 1935. This act pro- 
vides for a tax on the sale of tobacco, 
with warrants issued to codperating 
producers which in effect credit them 
with payment of the tax on the 
amount of tobacco allotted under the 
contract. 


Buying Power 


Contracts covering beet sugar, cane 
sugar, and peanuts, and providing for 
benefit payments in one form or an- 
other, will be in effect for the first 
time in 1935. Marketing agreements, 
or licenses, or both, will be continued 
for milk and a number of other com- 
modities, and additional commodi- 
ties may be brought within the scope 
of this method. These marketing 
agreements and licenses are too num- 
erous and varied in character to be 
dealt with in a brief article. 

But these specific programs are by 
no means all there is to the 1935 pic- 
ture. Certain potential decisions are 
a very important part of it. Even if 
they are not made in 1935—and some 
of them will be—the ground must 
be cleared, for on these decisions the 
further course of agricultural adjust- 
ment will depend. For example: 

A primary purpose of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act was to re- 
establish the same buying power the 
farmer had in the years 1909-1914— 
a period which by comparison with 
the recent past now seems a moder- 
ately golden age for agriculture. 
Now, since the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act went into effect, the cash 
income of American farmers has 
gone up some 40 per cent. A rise in 
the price of things farmers buy off- 


sets some of this increase, but in 


spite of that, by the end of 1934 farm 
buying power had made a net gain 
of about 22 per cent as compared 
with 1932. 

It is possible that agricultural ad- 
justment will bring farmers all the 
way back to the price relations of 
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1909-14, toward which we have al- 
ready advanced some distance. In the 
case of certain commodities, this 
goal of fair exchange value may be 
achieved in the near future. So then 
what? Of what use is a “fair” price 
if not enough can be sold at that 
price to give an adequate total in- 
come? Can we say, if we reach 
“parity,” that the purposes of agri- 
cultural adjustment are achieved and 
the job is finished? Will farmers then 
have no more need to plan and pull 
together? Will they scrap the struc- 
ture they have been building with no 
little strain and sweat? The decision 
is one farmers will have to face, late 
or soon, and on it will depend the 
continued existence of this new force 
in American life. 


Foreign Trade Policy 


Again, there is the vital matter of 
foreign markets. I shall not enlarge 
on this; the fundamentals of the 
question have been set forth by Sec- 
retary Wallace in his widely read 
and quoted pamphlet, “America Must 
Choose”. Only three points need be 
touched on here: First, we have 
somewhere near 40 million acres of 
crop land in the United States in 
excess of our needs for domestic con- 
sumption of cultivated crops. Noth- 
ing has changed that or is likely to. At 
present, the export market alone de- 
termines whether we must turn 
thumbs down on the use of these 
acres for cultivated. crops, or whether 
we can make use of part or all of 
them in this way. 

Second, no notable increase in this 
country’s agricultural exports, and 
therefore no notable readjustment 
upward in production, can be antici- 
pated unless we are willing at the 
same time to accept imports, with 
which foreign nations may pay for 
our products. If we are to do that, 
we must face fundamental changes 
in our tariff policy. 

Third, a united front on the part of 
agriculture, one way or another, will 
be certain to have a large influence 
in shaping our ultimate foreign trade 
policy. This is one of the crucial 
decisions farmers must make. 

And again, there is the matter of 
consumer income. Statistics bear 
out what common sense tells us—that 
farm income and industrial payrolls 
are almost as closely linked as 
Siamese twins. To act as though we 
could bring about real and lasting 
prosperity for agriculture without 
real and lasting prosperity for con- 
sumers as a whole is to follow a will- 
o-the-wisp that will certainly lead 
us into a bog. Thus another decision 


























facing not only farmers but all Ameri- 
cans concerns the part we can play 
in bringing about lasting consumer 
prosperity; and this touches the deep- 
est national and international issues. 
Farmers are still in the elementary 
stages of codperation when they con- 
fine it to themselves. ( 

These questions are basic. There 
are other questions of detail that are 
important to the smooth working of 
an adjustment program. Two of these 
now under consideration will serve 
as examples. Can some blanket form 
of adjustment contract be devised 
which will cover various products on 
a farm so that a farmer will not have 
to go to the bother of putting two 
or three or four different contracts 
through the works? Will farmers 
wish to continue direct control of 
livestock production, or will they 
prefer to accomplish this indirectly 
through control of feed grains; and if 
the latter seems preferable, can some 
method be worked out that will be 
fair to all classes of livestock pro- 
ducers and to all regions? 


Farmers, Speak Up 


Such questions must be decided by 
farmers themselves. The fact that 
these questions are in the air shows 
that agricultural adjustment is not 
a cut-and-dried affair either in aims 
or in technique. For my part, I hope 
it never will be. It should be adapt- 
able to needs, and needs change as 
life changes. Economic problems are 
dynamic, not static. Moreover, great 
dislocations can take place sudden- 
ly, especially with the close control 
that now exists in the case of some 
of the industrial elements in our 
American economy. Agricultural ad- 
justment by no means involves mere- 
ly securing increased prices for farm 
products. It should be a sensitive in- 
strument that will enable farmers to 
meet repeated emergencies; and in 
the continuous ebb and flow of 
economic life, the part of wisdom is 
to take it for granted that these 
emergencies will recur. 

I hope farmers will continue to 
make things so lively for us, in the 
effort to keep the whole program 
sensitive to needs, that the AAA 
will have no chance to get stiff joints 
and hardening of the arteries as it 
grows older. What we want most is 
alert, continuing codperation. There 
is, for example, the whole great 
problem of the best and wisest use 
of land in the United States. To work 
out this problem will call not only 
for careful analysis, but for a far- 
reaching extension of the principles 
of economic democracy. Toward such 
things as this, gigantic in their scope 
and possibilities, we are only now 
beginning to move. 
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IRELAND on the road to Europe 


O MATTER what your travel whims may be, Ireland will satisfy them. 
» § ‘ : ; : 

> a. 4 Take an equal part of history, mix generously with sporting events, 
+ Z—X 4 add glorious scenery, fun and adventure, and you have your Irish 
trip made to your choice. @ Indulge in a dozen and one kinds of sports— 
fishing, racing, hunting, shooting and golf, and see that great annual event 
the Royal Dublin Horse Show. @ History and beauty crowd you at every 
turn in all four provinces, Ulster, Munster, Leinster and Connaught. 
Visit Youghal where Sir Walter Raleigh was Mayor; roam the Dun- 
cannon countryside rich in the traditions of the sainted Patrick and see 
his burial place at Downpatrick. e Glendalough, Parknasilla, Killarney, 
Portrush and the Glens of Antrim, each will reward you with glamour, 
dazzling villages, and hauntingly beautiful landscapes, all filled with 
open-hearted hospitality. e Direct steamship services to Cobh, Galway 
and Moville. e For itineraries, literature, maps, etc. write Department Q. 
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T. R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 
and GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS of Ireland 





































































WHERE SLAV MEETS TURK 


GY GEORGE ©... arte 


The Black Sea basin is a region of extraordinary interest, rich in natural 
beauties, human activities, and age-old historical lore. Visitors to Black 


Sea shores return enthusiastic, with strange and highly colorful tales. 


AMERICANS IN GENERAL cheerfully 
admit that they are fond of large 
figures. They like to think that the 
magnificent lakes on our Canadian 
border are five in number and that 
each one certainly is great. They may 
not stop to note that the Black Séa 
alone is larger than our five great 
lakes all put together, plus Superior 
which is the largest of them all, over 
again. Lake Superior is 1,000 feet 
deep; the Black Sea, 7,000. The beau- 
tiful and better known Aegean Sea 
is large enough to shelter 20 large 
islands and 200 small ones. But the 
Black Sea with no islands at. all 
covers six times the Aegean area. 

The Black Sea is so named from the 
deep, even somber, blue of its waters, 
while the Mediterranean is locally 
called in contrast the “White Sea”, 
that is, light-colored. The Black Sea 
is much like the English Channel, 
which again is much like the little 
girl who “when she was good was 
very, very good, and when she was 
bad she was horrid”. 

Whatever else he was or was not, 
Constantine the Great was a states- 
man. Realizing that the unwieldy 
Roman Empire needed a second focus 
of government, he made no mistake 
when he inaugurated an eastern cap- 
ital in 330 A.D. at Constantinople. It 
is the junction point of two continents 
and two seas. This city is at the nar- 
row doorway of the Black Sea, and 
controls all its coasts as a key con- 
trols a lock. For more than 1,000 
years, until the Turks took Constan- 
tinople in 1453, the Byzantine or 
Eastern Empire carried on with lands 
and peoples lying mainly, not en- 
tirely, in the basin of the Black Sea. 
Their heritage was mainly, again not 
entirely, of Greek origin. 

We recall that the Argonauts and 
others of the early ages followed up 
the rivers that flow into the Black Sea 
and explored the encircling lands of 
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Constantinople is strategically important in war and 
peace. Above, the Galata bridge over the Bosphorus. 
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Greek fishermen go about the task of feeding their 
countrymen pretty much as they did in ancient times, 
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L the vast basin. Among these many 
rivers the Danube is easily first. If a 
German boy playing in the Black 
Forest near the borders of Switzer- 
land builds a toy boat, he may launch 
it on the headwaters of the Danube 
river, and if it drifts away it may float 
for 1,800 miles, touching all the 
shipping and inspecting all the ripar- 
ian facilities of Germany, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Jugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania, before it 
finally loses itself in the Eurasian 
waters of the Black Sea. 
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The Danube basin and its politics 
are another story, worth all the abil- 
ity and courage of a Mussolini. It is 
the greatest river in Europe except 

: ‘ for the Volga, and before emptying its 
waters at Astrakhan into the Caspian 
Sea, which has no ocean outlet, the 
Volga carries its boatmen with their 
songs and with their boats around an 
elbow almost nudging an elbow thrust 
out to meet it by the river Don. 
The Dniester river. carries timber 
from the Carpathian mountains and 
grain from Poland down to the sea. 
On the Dnieper at Kiev the Russian 
i nationality found its cradle. And 
northward the broad Dnieper ex- 
changes traffic between the cities of iT A L L BY TRAIN 
the Black Sea and the cities of the 
Baltic. The Kuban drains the snows 
from the north slopes of the Caucasus 
mountains past the wheat fields of a 
southern Russia to the Black Sea near Visit ENGLAND and WALES 
Novorossisk. Anatolia College students 
whom I was visiting in their homes 
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once a aeare to a a i eee ‘i Don’t talk about a trip—zgo this year, the Silver Jubilee 
grain elevator in the world outside o Go This . ’ : 

eet es ag a opr of King George s Accession. e In England you have the 
mous structure I could not challenge Summer _ | widest choice of sports in the world—Wimbledon for 
their comparison. tennis; Ascot, Epsom and Newmarket for racing; Henley, 





The good things of this world are . 
Pw left to , eathecnattbe Along | the father of all regattas; yachting at Cowes—the ancestral home of 


with generations of Byzantine Greek | America’s cup; golf, cricket—sporting life at its swiftest pace. Theatres 
supremacy, Turkish, Tartar, Turanian | offer both your favourites and ours; the smartest shops sponsor chic styles 


tribesmen made their appearance ; 3 ; [ 4 
in the countries and among the | and newest creations. Musicales, night clubs promise bright days and gay 


people that bordered on the Black | nights in our new England, with everything for an American good time in 
Sea. Not with boats did they . , 
the impeccable London style. e Thousand-year-old Oxford and Cambridge 


come out from the fastnesses and : 
the vastnesses of interior and eastern | are like dreams come true. You cannot miss the National Eisteddfod at 


Asia, but as horsemen first and later | Caernarvon, Wales. This vivid, colourful gathering of Welsh bards, choirs 
bringing their families with tented, ; ‘ : 
i two-wheeled ox-carts. They were of and bands is unique in the world. e Make England the base for your 
various Mongol kindred and tribes | European tour. e For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., write Department 24: 
( and tongues and nations; cousins one 
' of another; in general with slit, slant | T.R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 
; eyes, high cheek bones, sparse beards, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York...or your own tourist agent 
lank hair, yellowish color shading off seems 
sometimes toward reddish or brown- 
ish, and of rather slender stature. 
In 1077 Seljukian Turks of Moslem 
creed took the city of Jerusalem from 
the Moslem Arabs, and straightway 
began treating the Christian pilgrims 
from Europe with such severity as to 
precipitate the Crusades. The Latin 







































R. R. FARES 
REDUCED 60%! 


eAdd Thrift to Pleasure 
When You Travel in 


Ry eg as well as 
3 BZ enjoyable. Railroad 
i have been reduced by 60%. 
Registered Mark Travelers Checks 
are available at a large discount. 
In Germany, attractions galore 
compete for your attention. There 
are lively sports in preparation for 
the Olympic Games; the magnificent 
Wagner, Mozart, Bach and Handel 
Music Festivals; healthful spas 
where cures are combined with fas- 
cinating social diversions; legend- 
haunted castles on the Rhine. 









1p0th Anniversary of the German Rail- 
road, the world's largest railroad enterprise. 









Write for booklet No. 38 


GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue, at 53rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 












A CENTURY OF 


Bad Nauheim 


GERMANY 


FOR one hundred years, Bad Nauheim, the 
world-famous resort for heart and vascu- 
lar diseases, and also for rheumatism and 
nervous disorders, has benefited suffering 
mankind through its healing waters and 
their scientific application. As the Hon. G. 
H. Tinkham, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts, says: ‘For quiet rest, satisfying 
recreation or the restoration of health, Bad 
Nauheim is supreme in Europe.” Carbonic 
acidulous brine-thermae; authoritative treat- 
ments, the William G. Kerckhoff Institute. 
Cheerful hospitality during an all year 
season. Music, golf, sports, amid the charm 
of woodland and flowers. Illustrated folders 
from German Tourist Information Office, 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and 
all first class travel bureaus. 








armies were none too friendly toward 
the Eastern Greek people or churches, 
and in 1204 a Latin Empire was set 
up in Constantinople, as one incident 
on the long, long trail of Eurasian 
history. 

The Ottoman Turks soon followed, 
and later absorbed, their Seljukian 
relatives. In 1453 Constantinople was 
taken by the Ottoman Turks. Hun- 
garians and Bulgarians, as well as 
Finlanders and Estonians, are by na- 
tional origin of the same Mongolian 
stock, in each case now blended with 
other strains of blood and modified 
by the environments and experiences 
of centuries. Turkish principalities in 
the Caucasus and the Crimea were 
linked in a loose federation with the 
Turks of Constantinople, and the 
Black Sea became essentially a Turk- 


ish lake. St. Sophia was and is a 
Mohammedan mosque. In thought, 
feeling, custom, aims, efforts and 


prospects the basin of the Black Sea 
had become Turkish. 

But Russian Slavs were not so slow 
in scraping at least a casual acquain- 
tance with the Black Sea shores, 
whose glories were summed up in the 
city of Constantine. Four times, 
in 863, 904, 941, 1043, whole flotillas 
of long boats were built by the Rus- 
sians of Kiev, sailed down the Dnie- 
per in spite of dangerous rapids, and 
crossed the Black Sea to the magni- 
ficent capital of the Eastern world, 
half as traders and half as raiders. 
Constantinople received these free- 
booters with some dubiety. But after 
all the Byzantines were traders and 
arranged limited and temporary mar- 
kets for their armed guests, in order 
to receive the wax and honey, the 
furs and other staples from the bar- 
barian north. 


Scratch a Russian 


Repeated wars and repeated inter- 


vals established by peace treaties 


have settled the Slavs on more than 
half of the Black Sea littoral in a 
short space of long years. A Russian 
type of thought and feeling, custom, 
aim and effort makes itself felt along 
its clearly defined coast lines. In the 
Crimea as in the Caucasus the pro- 
cess of russification proceeds apace, 
as it was in the beginning between 
Slav and Tartar in Russia proper. 
Migration, intermarriage, adoption of 
a common system of government, eco- 
nomics, social customs and commun- 
ity life tend to produce a common 
type of people, even if somewhat dif- 
ferent from any of the constituent 
human elements. A visitor remem- 
bers the old proverb—“scratch a Rus- 
sian and you find a Tartar.” But he 
is a Russian now. 

The fact is that chief neighbor na- 
tions in the basin of the Black Sea 
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have publicly and_genuinely adopted 
a policy of peace all round. Each 
people is measurably satisfied. Turks 
control the whole south shore of the 
sea and hold the Dardanelles without 
acknowledging any claims of distant 
naval powers. Russians control the 
north and east shores, and in friendly 
agreement with the Turks use the 
Dardanelles waterways as freely as 
they choose. Perliaps a Russian land- 
slide is tilting the balance of the 
whole vast country southward, and 
the ice-free Dardanelles may become 


the front door of Russia. 


Hands across a Sea 


Greek home lands and waters begin 
just outside the Dardanelles. Turks 
and Greeks have agreed that they are 
ineluctably neighbors and had better 
live on terms of amity than of enmity. 
So Greek shipping again begins to 
appear along the coasts of Asia Minor 
and in the ports of the Black Sea. 
Turks are landsmen and producers; 
Greeks are seamen and merchants. 
Each profits by dealing with the 
other. Russian relations with Greeks 
have habitually been intimate, and 
the political barometer on each face 
of the triangular column is set for 
fair weather. Russians at Geneva are 
reaching out a glad hand toward 
western people long estranged. The 
Turk, the Greek and the Slav under- 
stand one another; the common peo- 
ple are friendly; they harbor little if 
any hate; they want no more war! 
Each of these peoples pushed its 
reigning family off the throne after 
the rulers got them into the last great 
war. 

These friends of the Americans cer- 
tainly live upon a gracious part of 
the footstool, one much favored in 
natural resources as a habitation for 
our human kind. Constantinople, 
which occupies the spot-light, is on 
the latitude of New York City. The 
climate is warm enough for choice 
and abtnndant agricultural products 
and cold enough to stimulate a hardy 
and vigorous race of men. The hin- 
terland of Batoum in the southern 
Caucasus, with its palm groves, tea 
gardens and citrus orchards, almost 
rivals Florida. The second richest 
mineral area in the world is in the 
Caucasian and Anatolian mountains. 
Livadia, the old imperial palace at 
Yalta in the Crimea, is a wonderful 
and well known health resort, as is 
Anapa beyond the strait of Kertch 
eastward. Sinope is famous for olives; 
Broussa for silk, Angora for -wool, 
Trebizond for filberts, early known to 
the Romans as Pontic nuts, Circassia 
for walnuts; fish are in every market. 
Watch for interesting and hopeful 
things to happen among the people 
in the basin of the Black Sea. 
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“J Like 


to CRUISE 


but not ALL THE TIME 


“] like to spend a good part of my vaca- 
tion ashore... 
when I’m good and ready. 


I chose BERMUDA.” 


and then cruise home 
That’s why 


Sail on the “Monarch” or “Queen”, 
pleasure planned liners sailing Twice 
weekly to BERMUDA. Live in the 
grand FURNESS manner... every 
room has a private bath! Every meal 
is a feast ... and you'll play on the 
costliest deck playgrounds in cruise 
service. 


Step down the gangplank in BERMUDA 
into a carriage waiting to take you to 
any number of fine hotels. Stay as 
long as you like . .. in the luxury of 
leisure, with facilities for every sport at 
your elbow, and a gay round of night 
pleasures. Then leave when you please 
and enjoy another FURNESS cruise 
home. 


Compare these all-expense cruise rates: 
9 days $95 up. 13 days $123 up. 5 
days $67 up. And remember these rates 
include a good hotel in Bermuda as well 
as a private bath aboard ship. 


(Round trip fare $60) 
Apply local agent or Furness Bermuda 


Line, 34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway 
begins); 565 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


FURNESS 


LEADS THE WAY TO BERMUDA 








Cuff-Links Club 


(Continued from page 50) 


cial who later assisted in Roosevelt | 


campaign headquarters in New York 


in 1920. He took Miss LeHand along | 
as his secretary. She came into con- | 


tact with Mrs. Roosevelt, who after 


the last campaign took her to the | 
family home at Hyde Park to help | 


answer correspondence. She _ re- 


mained as the family secretary and | 


was brought to the White House by 
the Roosevelts. She lives there as a 
member of the family and handles 
all of Mr. Roosevelt’s private and 
personal mail. She is just as efficient 
at her end of the Roosevelt staff job 
as any of the others, and teams up 
with them perfectly. 


Perfect Teamwork 


These are the four persons upon 
whom Mr. Roosevelt leans most 
heavily in his daily grind. It is an 
exceptional crew, tied together by a 
common and long-standing loyalty 
and association with Mr. Roosevelt. 
All five are like pals. All the others 
know that the President has the full- 
est confidence in them. There is no 
formality. First names or nick-names 
are used by the President, and to 
them he is “F.D.” or “Governor”. 
Efficiency, quickness, friendliness, 
savvy, and a sense of humor which 
bubbles out during the most im- 
portant moments are the common 
characteristics of the group and the 
President as well. That it is so close- 
knit, and its members so mutually 
sympathetic and so thoroughly un- 
derstanding of each other, accounts 
in large measure for the smooth run- 
ning of affairs around the White 
House. This also helps set the tone 
for other branches of the Govern- 
ment. In any business organization, 
when the situation is sour around the 
office of the boss at the top, you 
usually will find friction and malad- 
justment running on down through 
the organization. So it is with the 
presidency. 

There is no encroaching by one 
member of the staff on the functions 
of the other, nobody trying to cut in 
ahead of the other to win the favor 
of the boss. All of them know they 
stand ace high with him, and there 
is no reason to seek special attention. 
When McIntyre gets a letter or an 
inquiry that relates to publicity mat- 
ters, he shoots it straight to Early. 
When Early receives a request for an 
appointment with the President, he 
sends it straight to McIntyre. If it is 
personal business it goes to Miss 
LeHand. The group works in this 
way as a matter of mutual protection 
from crossed wires, and as a result 
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June 29 


from New Lock 


Cruise to 


miles 


i 


To Madeira . . . Morocco 
Algeria . Malta . Sicily . Italy 
The Riviera. Spain. Gibraltar 
Tangiers . Cadiz . Portugal 
HOLLAND .. Yjmuiden, 
The Hague, Amsterdam, 
Haarlem, The Zuider Zee— 
NORWAY — Hammerfest, 
North Cape, Lyngseidet, 
Svartisen, Oye, Trondheim, 
Merok, Bergen, Gudvangen— 
GERMANY. 
Return at once, or stopover to 
Dec. 31, if you desire. First Cl. 
return included in cruise rate. 


June 28 
Fram New Uork 
Northlands Russia 
Cruise 


an the 


Reltance 


4? days, 12.0 
$450 uy 
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Hamburg-American fine 


~ forth German floyd 7 





EDUCATION 
SOU ULL 
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Number of books published in U. 8S. 8. R. in 
last 15 years, compared with 30 years preced- 
ing. Each volume represents a billion books. 
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1918-1933 


More progress ... more travel 
thrills in the 


SOVIET UNION 


Even as it challenges your mind, 
the U. S. S. R. will thrill your 
senses. It’s the vital goal of any 
well-planned trip to Europe... .it’s 
what your friends will ask about 
first when you get back. Plan to 
spend more time there. Summer 
sessions at Moscow University are 
open for registration ... Art Fes- 
tival in Leningrad June 1. Travel 
costs are low. . . basic all-inclusive 
rates are $15 per day First Class, 
? $8 per day Tourist Class, $5 per 
day Third Class. Join one of the 
many special groups or go it alone. 


Write for YOURTRAVELAGENTHAS 
interesting | COMPLETE INFORMATION 


a, 4 
and map! 

INTOURIST, INC. 

U. S. Representative of the Travel Co., 
ae of the U.S.S.R., 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Life of William Jennings Bryan 


What will happen to our silver money? Of what value is 
our money today? What questions would you like an- 
swered about silver standard, inflation, gold basis? We 
find—in ‘The Life of William Jennings Bryan’’—that on 
the subject of money his thinking was as crystal-clear 


as his voice was silver-tongued. 
Reg. Price $2.50 Bargain Price $.75 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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SERVICE 


GARAGE IN BUILDING 


FOUR. MINUTES 
FROMTHE SHOPS 
AND THEATRES 


GEORGE D.SMITH GENERAL MANAGER 








there are few crossed wires anywhere. 

The remainder of the White House 
staff, some 150 persons, is for the 
most part permanent. Stenographers 
must handle some 4,000 letters a day 
of White House mail, and 700 to 1,000 
letters daily for Mrs. Roosevelt. She 
has her own secretarial staff, but the 
labor of handling the terrific volume 
of mail is shared with the White 
House staff. One of Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
friends estimated recently that the 
First Lady had received 204,000 let- 
ters in the last year. 

Key persons in the permanent staff 
have held their posts for many years, 
through Republican and Democratic 
administrations. 


Faithful Rudolph 


Rudolph Forster, executive clerk, 
joined the White House staff in 1897 
—almost forty years ago. He knows 
all the tricks, all the routine pertain- 
ing to ceremonials, all the ways of 
wriggling out of an embarrassing 
mixup. He knows offhand what was 
done in every such situation in the 
past, and whether it can be improved 
upon. He is the coach and constant 
prompter of every official White 
House secretary. Yet in all his time 
he had never taken a trip with a 
President until last summer, when 
Mr. Roosevelt took him on the sea 
voyage to Hawaii. Always before 
when the President was away, For- 
ster remained behind to keep the 
executive office machinery running 
smoothly. Mr. Roosevelt had known 
Forster from his early youth, when 
he himself was a White House visitor 
in the days of Theodore Roosevelt. 
As Assistant Secretary of Navy he 
was in frequent contact with Forster. 
Finally as President the chance came 
to give this effective and faithful pub- 
lic servant a real vacation. Until 
then Forster was so good in his job 
that Presidents just took him for 
granted. 

At the White House proper the 
work of such men as the late Ike 
Hoover, whose memoirs recently were 
published, is well known. His work 
is carried on by Raymond Muir, long 
his assistant. 

Thus for all its simplicity the 
presidency is a complicated executive 
organization. It handles a volume of 
business equal to that of several of 
the largest corporations in the world 
combined, all charged with dynamite 
for the occupant of the White House. 
That blunders do not happen more 
often is due to the high degree of 
skill of the executive staff. And when 
to this skill is added intelligent and 
tactful judgment on the part of the 
immediate personal assistants of the 
President, you have a chief executive 
who is lucky, as Mr. Roosevelt is. 
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Artanric Ciry 


For an interlude with Spring 
in its most delightful mood... 
health in the sea air. . . spa- 
ciously comfortable guest 
rooms and extensive sun decks 
overlooking the Boardwalk, 
Garden Terrace, beach and 
ocean . . . golf and all other 
outdoor interests . . . sea water 


and health baths. 
Come for the popular Easter 
Season. 


American and European Plans 
WALTER J. BUZBY,"INC. * 
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THE ONE MAGAZINE 


that prints only the best regardless of when it was 
written. Sir James Barrie, Anatole France, 
Rabelais and M h will appear in the April 
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THE GOLDEN BOOK TRIAL OFFER 





6 Months—$1.00 


GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE 
233 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Bucknell 


University 


A Co-educational University 
with a background of ninety 
years’ service to American youth. 
Offers, under its new program, a 
broad general education in the 
first two years, freeing the last 
two years for concentration, pre- 
professional and _ professional 
specialization. 

There are over one thousand 
students enrolled. The faculty 
is carefully selected and there 
are adequate religious opportu- 
nities. All athletics are organ- 
ized. 

Full information will be gladly 
sent you on request. Please 


address 
The Registrar, Box R 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Lewisburg -:- Pennsylvania 
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Biggah and Bettah 


(Continueu from page 31) 

aware that audiences appreciate the 
mechanical difficulties in death defy- 
ing leaps, but he makes 98 per cent 
of his appeal to the emotions. He was 
aware that emotions make people 
spend money, not intellect, before 
modern advertising was born. 

The showmen know the value of 
giving the public a sample of their 
wares. Before parades were abolished 
there was always a wagon or two in 
the line which was closed up tight. 
Was it something too awful for the 
general public to behold, but which 
you might see for the modest price 
of an admission? It’s nothing to be 
ashamed of that you fell for the bait. 
We all did. 

When the charioteers thunder 
round and round the track, the red, 
white and blue entry always wins; 
there’d be trouble if he didn’t. The 
clowns play up shrewdly to our child- 
like delight in exaggerations; our 
long submerged desires to push 
somebody’s face in, to flatten some- 
body with a steamroller, to operate 
a fire-engine and be a hero. These 
are very fundamental human instincts 
and the circus men know it. 

They also know that people will 
protest, but feel they are out of things 
unless they are being pushed around. 
Some side shows have a professional 
jostler or two to help out when the 
barker asks you to “step a little 
closer”. You find yourself moving 
closer—and don’t know quite why. 


Romance for a Dollar 


During the two or three weeks be- 
fore the circus comes to town the 
advance men strive manfully to cre- 
ate an atmosphere of bustle, romance, 
adventure, release. Circuses are not 
interested in everyday things; they 
seek the biggest, the smallest, the 
deadliest; the most graceful, the most 
appealing. Life is made not as it is, 
but as it ought to be—all for the 
modest price of a dollar. 

Always changing, always the same 
—the circuses this year will be bigger 
and better than ever. They always 
are. Ringling-Barnum will have a 
host of new acts, some of them from 
Russia. The animal cages will be 
aluminum and steel—all very mod- 
ern. The Cole-Brothers will have 
Clyde Beatty and his thirty-odd 
“cats”. Other shows will have their 
big drawing cards to be ballyhooed 
to the skies. One out of every five 
Americans will attend the circus in 
1935. Some people would just as leave 
miss a circus performance each year 
as much as they would their Christ- 
mas dinner. It’s a national institution. 





AIR-CONDITIONED SERVICE 


DOWN THE WEST COAST 











a OF MEXICO 


This summer, the Pullmans, dining car and observation 
car will be air-conditioned on El Costeno, principal train 
on our West Coast Route between the United States and 
Mexico City. 

Mexico City has one of the most delightful summer cli- 
mates in the world, because it lies 7,440 feet above the sea. 
Yet many people have hesitated to go there in summer be- 
cause of summer heat. That objection is now removed. 


Our Golden State Limited from Chicago and Kansas 
City and our Sunset Limited from New Orleans to Tucson, 
Arizona (junction of our West Coast Route), will be air- 
conditioned from stem to stern. Spring weather will go with 
you all the way from the East. 

Low roundtrip fares to Mexico City permit you to go or re- 
turn on the West Coast Route, through one of Mexico’s most 
interesting regions. Or, on a ticket to or from California, 
you can make a sidetrip to Mexico City and back for only 
$50 extra rail fare, using the West Coast Route one way 
and the El Paso route, also air-conditioned, the other way. 


See Mexico this summer! For details, write O. P. Bartlett, 
Dept. X-4, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Ask about air- 
conditioned Hotel Car Tours, being operated weekly now. 


Southern Pacific 















NEW YORK’S nicest HOTELS 


A charming home in quiet 
Gramercy Park... conveni- 
ent location.... serving 
a clientele of refinement. 
Single Rooms from $2.00 Daily 


HoTet PARKSIDE 


20th Street at Irving Place 
NEW YORK 

































Do You Save Your Old Copies 
of Review of Reviews 
Send for information regarding bound volumes and 
take advantage of the special offer now being made. 
Bound volume for 1934 now ready. Free index will 
be supplied on request. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION 


233 Fourth Ave. New York, New York 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of & 


MEXICO 


Alamo Natl. Bidg., 
San Antonio, Tex. 


PLEASE send data on the 
points checked (x): Guanaju- 
ato ( ) Lake Patzcuaro & 
“‘Enchanted Isles’’( ) Uru- 
apan ( ) Guadalajara & 
Lake Chapala ( ) Jalapa & 
Texolo Falls ( ) Garci- 
Crespo spa ( ) Oaxaca, Mit- 
la, Monte Alban (_ ). 
_.\ My name and address are 
ie a the margin. RR-5 















Measure your calendar in hours not days! 
balmy Juneland is only forty hours from ice and snow. 


Bermuda’s 








throughout the winter. 
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Bermuda’s largest hotel has been 
conducted under the same man- 


agement for over forty years, where the same delightful and friendly hospitality 
for comfort aud recreation is extended. The charm of the Princess pool together 
with the sunshine on the sands of this intimately exclusive beach is a daily tonic 
Invest now in a few weeks of health and enjoyment. 


Booklet, rate schedule, and information will be gladly forwarded upon request 
to the New Princess Hotel, Bermuda, or any authorized Travel Bureau. 








Now for USEPPA...World 
Famous Tarpon Fishing and Golf 


T’S Spring on Useppa Island. Golf is in the air—Tarpon 

are in Boca Grande waters. Never has Useppa looked 
lovelier—never has there been so great a surge of activity 
thru the leisurely life of this beautiful resort. 


Come now to Useppa Island on the West Coast of Florida. 
Useppa’s sporty golf course is in the very best of condition. 
Tarpon are starting to run in good numbers and good weights 
thru the famous Boca Grande and Captiva Passes, within 
sight of Useppa. 


You may do and dress as you please at Useppa. The entire 
Island, its golf course and palm ringed beaches, its gardens 
and shaded lawns constitutes your private estate. At Useppa 
you will find the privacy and ease you desire so much. 


Useppa Inn is delightfully situated on the Island, and in every 
respect is one of Florida's finest resorts. Accommodations, 
cuisine and service aré of the highest order. Also tennis, boat- 
ing and bathing. Excellent train service. For Booklet or 
Reservation wire or write J. F. Vallely, Manager—Useppa 
Island, Lee County, Florida. 


Fair Rates—Open to May 


USEPPA INN 
and COTTAGES 


Useppa Island, Lee County, Florida 
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Radio Sky Pilot 


(Continued from page 27) 

To date the World Court vote is 
the biggest challenge which the 
League has met. The day after Father 
Coughlin spoke, telegrams and letters 
began to pour in not only to Senators 
but to all those who had openly de- 
clared in favor of the Court. The 
tone of these missives was incredibly 
abusive. It is difficult to realize that 
there live in the United States count- 
less thousands of people who were 
willing, on such an issue, to spend 
their money on telegrams voicing ac- 
cusations of “treason”, “conspiracy 
with money-lenders”, and “godless- 
ness”. Yet such is the case. 

When the voting was over, other 
interesting things occurred. Father 
Coughlin had made a ringing appeal 
for justice to the persecuted Catholics 
of Mexico. Suddenly Senator William 
E. Borah turned up with a resolution 
in favor of an inquiry into conditions 
existing -in-~-Mexico.-Had the Senator 
struck a bargain with Father Cough- 
lin? One version of the incident is 
that the bargain was arranged by 
Senator Walsh, whose vote on the 
World Court is sufficient. indication 
as to which way the Father Cough- 
lin-Cardinal O’Connell dispute is 
going in Massachusetts. The Cardi- 
nal had several times referred to the 
Radio League’s output in terms which 
suggest the word “bunk”; but Father 
Coughlin, far from taking a tip, lam- 
basted His Eminence in a drastic 
radio speech. 

Yes, politics! I venture to predict 
that Father Coughlin will be plenty 
sick of them before another year is 
over. It has not escaped the notice 
of observers that the general contour 
of his doctrine is oddly similar to 
that of National-Socialism. Although 
the nazi dictator has abandoned vir- 
tually the whole of the program 
which he sold to the German people 
in 1930, the fact remains that it was 
excellent political copy. The nazis, 
too, advocated a central national 
bank, the abolition of interest, gov- 
ernment control of labor, a_ better 
return for agricultural effort, and— 
above all—the superiority of human 
rights to property rights. 

There is no way of telling where 
and how all this may end. It is a 
brave man who will predict anything 
nowadays. To surmise what the fu- 
ture of Father Coughlin may be, re- 
quires more imagination than I care 
to exercise. It seems clear that the 
most easily conceivable ultimate pur- 
pose of the League for Social Justice 
is not the assumption of dictatorial 
control of the nation, but the crush- 
ing of communism. But one never 
knows! 
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THE MOST ® 


EVER CONCEIVED 


E mean that—“the most amaze 
ing vacation ever conceived”. It 
is a challenging statement. It has 
been challenged . . . and PROVED 
to the satisfaction of thousands of 
our guests during the past three 
years. No hotel in the world pro- 
vides such a wealth of things-to-do 
... in short, a COMPLETE VACA- 
TION as well as a complete hotel. 
What are your vacation whims? 
Mother likes bridge and sun baths. 
Daughter likes moonlit terraces, 
swimming and dancing. Son wants 
to keep up his tennis and enjoy early 
morning canters on a spirited horse. 
Dad wants to do some deep-sea ang- 
ling and wear down his waistline 
with golf. All your hobbies and 
sports are found at their best in 
the Miami Biltmore—and more! 

Nowhere else will you find such 
a variety of interests . .. such 
magnificent settings and conven- 
iences for enjoying them ... such 
unusual economies ... and such 
extraordinary privileges as are em- 
braced in the Miami Biltmore plan. 

As guest of the Miami Biltmore, 
you automatically become a member 
of the famous Florida Year-Round 
Clubs which include the Miami Bilt- 
more Country Club, adjoining the 
hotel; the Roney Plaza Cabana Sun 
Club, on the ocean front at Miami 
Beach, and the Key Largo Anglers 
Club, a picturesque lodge with pri- 
vate cottages, on the Florida keys, 
in the teeming center of the world’s 
best sport fishing waters. 

Whenever you wish to enjoy these 
pleasures and others beyond the 
hotel estate itself, you will have lux- 
urious aerocars to take you there 
and bring you back. Or, if you would 
skim safely across sunny skies, to 
the Beach—an autogiro will lift you 
over in a few minutes. Or you may 
want the thrill of speeding down 
Biscayne Bay in a sea-sled. 

All these privileges are yours 
without extra cost, when you are a 
Miami Biltmore guest . . . unique 
courtesies that are not available any- 
where else. The economy in trans- 


portation alone will save you almost 
the amount of an average hotel bill 
in costs of “getting around” this 
vast playground. 

f you’re a golfer, you will want 
to play in golfdom’s winter head- 
quarters, because here at the Miami 
Biltmore is one of the South’s finest 
courses, with FIVE nationally cele- 
brated stars on the teaching and 
playing staff: Olin Dutra, National 
Open Champion . . . Paul Runyan, 
National P. G. A. Champion... 
Louis Costello ... Mike Brady... 
and Ned Everhart. During the winter 
the Miami Biltmore schedule pro- 
vides a big golf event almost every 
week . . . tournaments of national 
interest, bringing the country’s best 
players ... hard fought contests 
that inspire as brilliant play as in 
the annual Miami Biltmore $12,500 
Open. Greens and fairways are care- 
fully groomed to championship con- 
dition . . . and the clubhouse is one 
of the most beautiful in the United 
States. 

For your morning dip... gay 
splashing and luxurious sun-loafing 
... there is the vast outdoor pool, 
under your bedroom window... with 
tiled terraces, sandy beach and para- 
phernalia for aquatic sports. Weekly 
water carnivals are staged here... 
with the world’s best swimmers and 
divers, in exhibitions and exciting 
competitions. When you want surf 
bathing, there’s the Roney Plaza Ca- 
bana Sun Club at Miami Beach... 
with rapid conveyances to take you 
there. 

Tennis fans at the Miami Biltmore 
have the privileges of four hard 
surfaced championship courts .. . 
where spectacular tournaments are 
played ... and where Joseph B. Ma- 
guire, the resident professional, will 
advise you on your game. 

Equestrian activities are also a 
major part of “the most amazing 
vacation ever conceived’’. Our stables 
have a wide selection of mounts... 
spirited five-gaited steppers of splen- 
did conformation or gentle ponies 


for the children. There’s a field for, 


MIAMI BILTMORE 


CORAL 





GABLES, 





MIAMI, FLORIDA 








jumpers. Along thirty miles of bridle 
trails, winding through the tropic 
countryside, Biltmore guests canter 
daily. Group rides include moonlight 
rides, horseback breakfasts and treas- 
ure hunts. 

When you feel the urge for a 
tussle with any of the 600-odd fish 
that swim these warm waters... 
hop into an aerocar or:sea-sled and 
spend a few days at the Key Largo 
Anglers Club. There. are angling 
tournaments, chowder parties and 
other merry events, which you, as a 
Biltmore guest, are privileged to en- 
joy. 

For your social moods there is 
always some stimulating amusement 
at the Miami Biltmore ... two pop- 
ular society orchestras:. .. tea 
dances ... dinners ... supper club 
revues with Broadway or Hollywood 
stars ... musicales... and art exhi- 
bitions . . . bridge tournaments of 
national importance, as well as dail 
play, afternoons and evenings—with 

rs. Mildred Archer, Biltmore bridge 
director, to advise you .. . and 
scores of other happy diversions that 
will make this the gayest adventure 
you’ve had in years. 

This year, more than ever, the 
Miami Biltmore emphasizes excel- 
lence and variety in cuisine. An 
innovation is the Cafe of Nations 
... dining places typical of France, 
Italy, Spain, Germany and Switzer- 
land, arranged on outdoor terraces 
where tasty dishes of each’ country 
are ser'ved. The usual epicurean de- 
lights await you in the main dining 
room, of course. 

Consider this Miami Biltmore va- 
cation plan. Investigate it fully. 
Ask friends who have taken advan- 
tage of it ... and we feel sure you 
will want to frolic in “The Center 
of the Wintertime World”. 


Write or wire for Literature, 
dnformation — Reservations 
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JAPAN 
CHINA 
PHILIPPINES 


Low summer roundtrip fares 
start April 1. And exchange isin 
your favor in the Orient. Presi- 
dent Liners sail there every week 
from New York and California via 
Hawaii; fortnightly from Seattle. 
You can makea complete round- 
trip in slightly over six weeks, 
adding to this as you please. See 
your travel agent or any of our 
offices: New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and other principal cities. 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 




















See your travel agent, 


DOLLAR 
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Tourist Class 






ROUND THE WORLD 


21 ports..14 coun- 
tries..26,000 miles 





STEAMSHIP LINES 


or 





CALIFORNIA 
PRESIDENT HOTE 


Only five minutes from Stanford University. 


GEORGE FE. MURPHY, Manager. 





The 
President Hotel affords Palo Alto visitors a modern 
economical home with superb cuisine and service. 
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HOTEL 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH 


Review of Reviews-W orld’s 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 
Established 1906 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 


Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Golden Book 
Magazine, Harpers Magazine, Nature Magazine, 


For aes: and “ys in our ne —_ to 


RESORT 


IN EIGHT PUBLICATIONS 


ork and Scribner’s nnn 
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"TRAVEL today in Switzerland has been 
brought within the reach of thousands 
who formerly considered the trip beyond 
their means. Every phase of modern trans- 
portation, economical short-cuts, railway 
fares cut as much as 45%, and reduced 
hotel tariffs carry you & eka this beauti- 
\ful land comfortably. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 


SWITZERLAND 
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Include in your tour such high spots as 
Lugano-Locarno, Lucerne and its Lake 
District, Zurich, Loetschberg, Bernese 
Oberland, Interlaken, Jungfraujoch, 
Berne, Thun, Gstaad, *Montreux, Zer- 
matt - Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Lau- 
sanne-Ouchy, and Geneva. See your 
travel agent or write us for Booklet 15A. 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY; 





| WhereTo-Go for May closes Mar 25 


sinner 6 WEDEN! 


Summer 
Ue OF oe NIGHTS 


NATURE HAS SMILED ON SWEDEN 


The friendly arm of the Gulf Stream and the 
glorious sunlit nights moderate the northern 
climate. The two Gulf Stream pockets, the 
Cattegat and the Skagerack—nature’s heat- 
memes | (9 plants— blend their added warmth into 
Sweden's blisterless summer sunshine. 

Spend at least a fortnight of continuous 
daylight in beautiful Stockholm or among the 
charming inland routes of Sweden. See its 
romantic castles and picturesque customs in 
a scenery of tranquil beauty. 

The joy of fine living experienced in Swed- 
ish American liners does not end with the 
crossing. Each day in Sweden assures the same 
treat. 

Direct from New York in eight days—con- 
venient from England and the Continent. 

Your travel agent or we will gladly send our new 

“Lands of Sunlit Nights”’ 
with complete travel detail of delightful journeys 
in all the Scandinavian countries—a treasure 
house of vacation guidance. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
551 FIFTH AVENUE Dept, U NEW YORK 
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When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 
it will be greatly to a ae to do so. 


EUROPE pats $195 


10 Countries #395. Booklet free. 
Allen Travel Service, 154 Boylston Street, Boston 


sawesHORING S 
sauce CRUISES 


MEDITERRAN 


The Scholar’s Vacation Cruise completel 
covering the “ Cradle of Civilization.” 1 
countries and islands. By specially char- 
tered tropical cruiser S.S. SLAMAT. One 
class only; shore trips included; special 
educational features. From Southampton 
July 21st; returning to Coan pte n Aug- 
ust 28th. Personally directed by James 
W. Boring. Rates 8450 up. 














AROUND tHe WORLD 


Completely circumnavigating the 
1 famous cities ; 18 countri : 


lobe. 
ies and islands; 
Sails from New York June 
AJESTIC, arriving in Califor- 
All-inclusive rates 8975 


4 i. 


Ss. 
nia Sept. 4th, 


up including shore trips and railtranspor- | 





tation from and to home town. 


NORTH CAPE - FUROPI 


SMALL PARTY CRUISES featuring 
limited membership, wide selection in 
sailing date, ship, itinerary and rate. 
Choice of 23 different trips. 


Apply for tumivtive literature to your 
travel agent or 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK — 642 Fifth Avenue 





eS NS NS LS NSS 
AROUND the WORLD! 


For years “Such stuff as 
dreams are made of. 


Today—A Live Reality, 
well within your means. 


A trip Around-the-World—Up to now 
it has been possible for you only in 
the pages of Fiction or in the fleeting 
moods of Imagination. e Till now The 
Cost was the major bugaboo that dis- 
pelled your dream. But now, however, 
you can visit Hawaii, Japan, China, the 
Philippines, India, Suez, the Mediter- 
ranean and New York for as low as— 


$840 ERS $599 men 


CLASS CLASS 


Shore excursions from $110. e And you 
may travel East or West as you choose. 
Asailingsa month from the Pacific Coast. 


Write to Department 96 forinformation, rates 
and reservations. © New York, 25 Broadway; 
San Francisco, 551 Market Street; Seattle, 1404 
Fourth Avenue; Chicago, 40 North Dearborn 
St.3 Los Angeles, 605 South Grand Avenue, 
or any Cunard White Star Limited office. 
Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 


NY K EINE LINE 


(UAPAN MAIL) 


Remember —smail copy is BIG in Where-T0-Go — mail copy is BIG in Where-T0-Go 
























BEUROPE $295 pisterene 





CHICAGO — 333 N. Michigan Avenue 


2U ROPE $269. New Book 
Also Spring Tvur April 30 $250 
ORIENT and the Pacific $905 


ARNOLD TOURS, 234 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 














LEADING STUDENT TOURS 
Choice of Forty Escorted All Expense 
Trips — at astonishingly low rates. 

7 Crvises and Steamship Tickets All Lines. Booklet © 
KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















Ocean Vassage Tourist Class 
Metropolitan Travel Co. 
Boston, Mass. f 





Metropolitan Bide. 
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which tourists 
haven't discovered ! 


TAKE YOUR CAR 


We will deliver your car to you in 
Europe and bring it back for $120 
round trip. You’ll save bus, R. R. fares, 
tips, baggage handling, and have a trip 
which the average tourist could not even 
dream about. With two or more people it 
costs less to take acar. No bother or red 
tape. We have the papers prepared for you. 
agate road maps and hotel information 
ree. 





Also complete auto trips, including 
transportation, hotels, food, gaso- 
line, oil — everything at a flat price. New 
way to see Europe on a small budget. 

i 2 Passengers. $150 round trip to May 

15th. $170 May 15th to July 15th. 

Wonderful accommodations. Between 
New York, Havre, Southampton, Antwerp. 





SEE A EUROPE MEDITERRANEAN 


NORWAY 
CRUISE 


54 Days... $540.up 


including all expense aship 
and ashore visiting 
- 26 Cities, 12 Countries 
on the Trans-Atlantic Liner 


VOLENDAM 


New York J U LY 3 
_ Fulldetails from your local agents 
HOLLAND - AMERICA LINE 
29 B’way, N. Y. & offices in principal cities 
FRANK TOURIST CO. 


527 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Bureau of University Travel 
Boston, for space & rates in our department 4 Boyd Street, Newton, M: tt: 
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BY THE FAST ROUTE 
Yokohama in 10 days.... 


__TR 














astowas $f 75 PER DAY | 
‘475 to $5998 é 













“~— Hong Kong $215, Manila $215. 
YOUR TICKET AGENT OR WRITE DEPT W 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES, Portland, Oregon 







































Empress of Asia or Empress 
of Russia. Or via Honolulu 
p in 3 days more... Empress 
' of Japan or Empress of 
Canada. Frequent sailings 
from Vancouver or Vic- 
"  toriato Yokohama, Kobe, 
, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila. Connect at 
Honolulu from California 
_ ports. Information from 
| YOUR OWN AGENT, Of any 
» Canadian Pacific office. 


EURO P EG&G 


Our eleventh season of all-expense conducted and in- 

dependent tours will maintain our high standard of 

hotels and service with small select groups. Moderate 
prices for Tourist and Cabin Class tours. Booklet**W’’ 


CARLETON TOURS, 522 sth Ave..n.¥. 


SUMMER TOURS AND CRUISES 


Mediterranean, North Cape, _ Russia, 
lexico, The Orient. Art Tours. 























Ask for folders! 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 
17 Battery Place New York’ 


The eight magazines The Where-to-go , Bureau 
uses regularly are all quality publications. 
are welcome visitors monthly in our best 
homes and influence quality people everywhere 


EUROPE $215 up All Expense 


r Sammer_ Booklets 


TEMPLE TOURS, Inc. 


248A Wasninaton Street Boston, Mass. 

















New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, 34 other cities in 
United States and Canada. 



























Tomorrow’s Dollar 


(Continued from page 51) 

Recognizing these rather simple yet 
fundamental facts, the main objective 
which men have sought is to find a 
money standard which will not only 
breed confidence but will have some- 
thing like a uniform purchasing value. 

The writer, then a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, well remem- 
bers when Mr. Irving Fisher some 
twenty years ago suggested to him 
that this uniform purchasing power 
might be secured by measuring the 
size or weight of the gold dollar in 
grains by a price index or average of 
fifty or more commodities. Reared as 
I had been in the old school of eco- 
nomics, I was shocked by so radical 
a proposal, but knowing Mr. Fisher 
as a student of high repute I began 
to think it over. 


A Flexible Gold Value 


It was obvious that the plan would 
be alarming to the old-school econ- 
omists; furthermore a world war 
was going on and the new Federal 
Reserve banking system was being 
put into action. However, the more 
I thought of the subject, the more I 
believed that there was something in 
Mr. Fisher’s plan, and when, instead 
of changing the content of the dollar, 
the simple expedient of changing the 
price of gold was suggested, I saw 





that the mechanism was quite simple. 

What Mr. Fisher’s plan, as evolved 
and espoused by many others, 
amounts to is rather simple. The price 
of gold bullion (as much the standard 
reserve as ever) changes just as the 
average price of a lot of selected com- 
modities. This does not mean, as 
some people suggest, a 59-cent dollar. 
Nor does it mean a 120-cent dollar. 
It means that in season and out of 
season the dollar will buy on the 
average as much in goods and ser- 
vices one year as another. Surely 
this is fair. It does not deny that 
prices of different commodities will 
change accordingly as growing sea- 
sons are good or bad, but it does 
mean that the value will be based on 
a general average of carefully selected 
commodities. 

Confidence is essential to the suc- 
cessful implementation of such a rule. 
Therefore it is obvious that an agree- 
ment between the leading nations of 
the world is very desirable, and worth 
much time and effort. The public 
must be confident that the price of 
gold is not fixed by whim, but by a 
scientific and readily calculable sys- 
tem. Under such a system people 
will learn that future contracts are 
safer because they will not be af- 
fected, as they have been in the past, 
by the ever-changing purchasing 
power of money. 
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Before bringing this statement to a 
close, let us review briefly the mod- 
ern uses of gold as compared with 
those of former times. In view of the 
fact that the world’s supply of gold 
has not kept pace with the growth of 
national and international business 
transactions, there has been within 
the lifetime of most of us a marked 
tendency toward the use of gold solely 
for reserve purposes, rather than as 
current money. 


Why Ship Gold? 


In our country, for example, gold 
has not been used for twenty years 
except as bank reserves against de- 
posits, note issues, etc., or in paying 
trade balances in international trans- 
actions. 

In international trade no way of 
settling balances (whether of credit 
payments or of trade) has as yet been 
invented other than actual remit- 
tance of gold coin or bullion bars. 

But that was true of our own coun- 
try in settling balances of trade be- 
tween one section and another until 
the Reserve System made possible 
the establishment of a Gold Clearing 
Fund, which results in these trans- 
actions being settled from day to day 
by simple book entries. 

So it is conceivable that the time 
may come when similar methods will 
be worked out in exchanges between 
mercantile neighbors overseas and 
thus still further do away with the 
actual shipment of gold back and 
forth across the seas. 
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By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


General Hugh Johnson, Father Coughlin of De- 
troit, and the great Huey Long hold a three-corner 
talking fiesta while America trembles in awe. 

















By Burck, in the Communist Daily Worker, N. Y. 


FLOP 








Here is bitter red satire against 
the “reactionary” President’s New 
Deal. What, no more rabbits? 





















By Smith, in the San Francisco Examiner 


Is the noble Blue Eaglet on his way to 
eternal rest among the warrior souls of the 
departed? Call the hearse and order a grave. 


VALHALLA 
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By Summers, in the Cleveland News 


Old Man Congress is terrified by 
the patriotic bonus veteran, al- 
ways getting much biggerer. 





































By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register By Hutton, in the Philadelphia Inquirer 


The United States Senate has gone on all How the plutocratic Democratic 


fours, fierce and woolly, and simply will BYRROGRAT donkey has changed after two 
not jump through the ringmaster’s hoop. years of Washington feeding! 
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By Talburt, in the Pittsburgh Press By Kirby, in the New York World-Telegram 
The A.A.A. farmer goes on his ' The Republican diehard en- 


FORGOTTE a way rejoicing, while the poor | 0 HGISM U § courages Huey Long in vicious 


consumer suffers in his wake. attacks on the Administration. 
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From the Constantinople Aksam (Turkey) 


Here is an unusual Turkish 


PADLO CK view of Adolf Hitler and a AMERICA 


German concentration camp 
for sinful political offenders. 


From Le Canard Enchaine (Paris) 


“This fine machine is the last word in the 
Yankee New Deal. Look, it will destroy 
two thousand bushels of wheat per hour!” 
A French wisecrack at our A.A.A. policies. 
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From the Daily Express (London) 


Italian Mussolini and the Parisienne Laval are enjoying a merry whirl in the dizzy 


CONTINENTA L international nightclub. Will Old Lady Britannia join in the frolic at the behest 


of a charming Frenchie like Premier Pierre-Etienne Flandin, parlor-snake de luxe? 
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What fun it must be to have a charming fairy-godmother like nice, kind old Mrs. 
Japan. No wonder that poor little Chinaderella looks so pleased by the proffered 
gift: a magical necklace marked too plainly! Will the Miss live happy ever after? 





From the Glasgow Evening Times (Scotland) 
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From the Glasgow Bulletin (Scotland) 






President Roosevelt wanted to join 
the World Court, but his old senw 


torial hussy said “no” very firmly. 


““FRANK!"’ 
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ENTENTE 


From the Warsaw Mucha (Poland) 


The recent Franco-Italian accord 
bears down hard on the tough Little 
Entente trio, who detest Mussolini. 















Tax Rulings 


Question: Could your Division in- 
form me how I can acquaint myself 
with tax rulings on life insurance? 

Answer: Since the enactment of 
the federal income tax and the fed- 
eral estate tax laws, many inquiries 
have been received by all life insur- 
ance companies from policyholders as 
to the effect of such legislation upon 
life insurance transactions. Various 
rulings by federal authorities have 
been printed in pamphlet form, both 
by the companies themselves and by 
publishing firms. Included in these 
booklets are tables showing state in- 
heritance taxes, schedules, and ap- 
proximate administration charges for 
estates both large and small. 


Interpreting a Law 


Q. Would you explain Section 55A 
of the New York State Insurance Law 
and Section 15 of the Personal Prop- 
erty Law? 

A. The enactment and the opera- 
tion of these laws have placed life in- 
surance in New York state in a 
unique and favorable position. Trans- 
lating Section 55A it would read: 
The named beneficiary under a policy 
of life insurance shall be entitled to 
the proceeds of the policy at death 
and to the dividends, cash surrender 
and loan values during the lifetime 
of the insured, and to disability bene- 
fits and matured endowments. The 
creditors of the insured shall have 
no rights to such insurance moneys, 
even though the insured or his estate, 
or else his executors, administra- 
tors and assigns, are named as con- 
tingent beneficiary. But where pre- 
miums have been paid with intent to 
defraud creditors, the premiums so 
paid, with interest, may be collected 
by the creditors; and if they give ade- 
quate notice of such claim to the in- 
surance companies, the companies 


must withhold sufficient amounts to 
cover the premiums thus paid and 
interest thereon. ; 
The foregoing is correct with the 
following exceptions: 
1. If the creditors’ claim arose be- 
fore the enactment of Section 55A— 





Readers are invited to submit insurance questions. 


YOUR LIFE INSURANCE 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





that is, before March 31st, 1927—and 
if the insured reserved the right to 
change the beneficiary, the insured’s 
creditors (but not those of the bene- 
ficiary) may, to the extent of their 
claim, reach the cash _ surrender 
values in a court of bankruptcy, and 
possibly may have the same rights in 
a state court. 

2. Section 55A has no application 
where the insured himself is the 
beneficiary; and the law considers the 
insured’s estate or “his executors, ad- 
ministrators or assigns” the same as 
the insured. 

3. Where a policy has been issued 
payable to the estate of the insured, 
and subsequently changed to a 
named beneficiary, it is doubtful if 
Section 55A would apply, if the in- 
sured was insolvent at the time of the 
change. 

Section 15 of the Personal Property 
Law concerns itself exclusively with 
the proceeds of life insurance payable 
by an insurance company after the 
death of the insured and retained by 
it under what are called the Modes of 
Settlement. It states that the bene- 
fits thus accruing shall not be trans- 
ferable, nor subject to commutation 
or incumbrance, nor to legal process, 
with the exception in an action to re- 
cover for necessaries. 


Your Employees 


Q: Will you give me some explan- 
atory information about group life 
insurance? 

A. Group insurance is designed to 
free employees in business and indus- 
try from some of the major worries 
of life by protecting the pay envelope 
against certain hazards. The purpose 
is accomplished by providing a death 
benefit (group life insurance); an in- 
demnity for temporary disability 
(group accident and health insur- 
ance); and an income for employees 
in their old age (group annuities). In 
the coverages listed above, the mini- 
mum number of employees constitut- 
ing a group is 50; and at least 75 per 
cent of the eligible employees must 
join the group before the insurance 
can become effective. All group life 
insurance is issued without medical 
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Answers will be given by mail or printed here. 
Insurance Service Division, Review of Reviews, 233 Fourth Ave., New York. 





examination, thus making benefits 
available to a considerable percentage 
of employees who, because of physi- 
cal impairment, are unable to obtain 
individual life insurance. 


Temporary Protection 


Q. What is the lowest cost policy 
from which I can obtain temporary 
protection for my family and estate? 

A. Term insurance is temporary 
insurance. A policy is usually issued 
on a 10, 15, or 20 year basis and pro- 
vides complete insurance protection 
for the limited time specified. A pol- 
icy of this type expires automatically 
at the end of the period selected, if 
the insured is then living; but if he 
dies within that period the face 
amount is paid to the beneficiary. 


Kinds of Companies 


Q. What is a mutual and what is a 
stock insurance company? 

A. A company which has no capital 
stock is a mutual company. The busi- 
ness is operated on premium income. 
If the income exceeds the outgo (op- 
erating costs and reserves), part or 
all of the excess income may be re- 
funded at t] ¢ end of the year to the 
policyholders in the form of so-called 
dividends. These refunds are not like 
the dividends on stocks. They are 
simply refunds of that part of the 
premium not found necessary for 
the safe conduct of the business. 

A stock company is one whose cap- 
ital is raised by selling shares to 
stockholders, rather than depending 
entirely on premium payments. 


Dividends Not Taxable 


Q. Are dividends declared by life 
insurance companies, or refunds, tax- 
able as income? Are dividends from 
the new participating annuities tax- 
able? 

A. Dividends or refunds are not 
taxable income, but simply the return 
of premiums paid to the company. 
If, however, the policy is surrendered 
or matures in a single sum, these re- 
funds should be added to the cash 
that is received, in order to compute 
the profit on the policy. 
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Accountancy Home-Study 


made interesting and practical 
thru problem method 


7 7 OU know as well as we do 
that Accountancy fits many 
men for positions that pay 

three and five and ten thousand dol- 

lars a year—gives many other men 
unusual opportunity to start a profit- 
able growing business of their own. 

You probably realize also that— 
because of the new state and federal 
legislation—the accounting profes- 
sion faces now and for the next few 
years the greatest opportunity it has 
ever had. 

The only question is—just how 
practical is it for you to train your- 
self adequately in Accountancy 
through home study? 

And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 


For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Accountancy study 
at home thoroughly practical but 
makes it interesting as well. 


And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the auditor of 
your company or the head of a successful 
accounting firm. Suppose every day he 
were to lay before you in systematic order 
the various problems he is compelled to 
solve, and weresto explain to you the 
principles by which he solves them, 
Suppose that one by one you were to work 
those problems out — returning to him 
every day for counsel and assistance— 

Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than that 
of the man who is compelled to pick up 
his knowledge by study of theory alone. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual 
—one accountant—you have back of you 
the organized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 
the authoritative findings of scores of able 


accounting specialists, the actual pro- 
cedure of the most successful accountants. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ing—you are coached in the solving of 
the very problems you must face in the 
higher accounting positions or in an 
accounting practice of your own. Step by 
step, you work them out for yourself— 
until, at the end of your training, you have 
the kind of ability and experience for 
which business is willing aaa glad to pay 
real money—just as it was glad to pay 
these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the man who 
started Accountancy training with us in 
1916. After a short period of study, he 
took a position as bookkeeper for a year, 
and then became accountant for a leading 
automobile manufacturer—with two 
bookkeepers under him. Today he is 
auditor of one of the foremost banks in 
his state and his salary is 325 percent 
larger than when he started training. 

He writes, “My training is the best in- 
vestment I’ve ever made, showing a cash 
value running into five figures.”’ 

And the young clerk, earning $75 a 
month eleven years ago and now getting 
many times that as general auditor for an 
outstanding, nation-wide organization, 





This Book 


*Names and addresses given on request. 


Within six months after he began our 
training, he was earning $125 amonth and 
within four years, he was earning $250. 

Do you wonder that he writes, “While 

LaSalle ads once seemed like fairy tales to 
me, now I know from personal experience 
that they are true’? 
Or let us tell you about two men —.one 
a stenographer and the other a retail 
clerk—neither of whom knew more than 
the simplest elements of bookkeeping. 
One is now the comptroller and the other 
the assistant comptroller of a large 
company. 

“LaSalle training in Higher Accoun- 
tancy,” write both, “was the important 
factor in our rapid climb.”’ 

And if you are thinking about the C. P. 
A. degree and a public accounting busi- 
ness of your own, read about the pharma- 
cist who was earning $30 a week eleven 
years ago when a LaSalle registrar se- 
cured his enrollment for Accountancy 
training. Eight months later he left the 
drug store to take a bookkeeping job at 
$20 a week—less money but larger op- 
portunity. Three years later he passed the 
C. P, A. examination and a year later yet 
he was earning $5,000 a year. Now he has 
his own highly successful public account- 
ing firm for which he says, “My LaSalle 


training has been largely responsible.” 


One-Tenth of All C. P. A.’s Are 
LaSalle Trained 


If you want still more proof, remember 
that 1,300 C.P.A.’s—approximately one- 
tenth of all those in the United States who 
have ever passed the difficult examination 
for this coveted degree—are LaSalle 
trained. 

And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination. 

For Accountancy is no magic wand for 
the lazy or the fearful or the quitter—it 
offers success only to the alert adult who 
has the courage to face the facts and the 
will to carry on till the job is done, 

If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success. 

Is it not worth getting that information? 


LaSalle Extension University 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 567-HR Chicago, III. 





Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page, illustrated book, ‘‘Ac- 
countancy, the Profession That Pays,” telling about the profession of accountancy 
and your training for success in that field. 























Share the Wealth 


To the Editor: 


While we are railing and agitating 
against the unequal distribution of 
wealth and income, don’t let us over- 
look the unequal distribution of health, 
of physical strength, of pulchritude, of 
virility, of stamina, of fortitude, of per- 
severance, of mental alertness, of musi- 
cal ‘talent, of inventive genius, of 
organizing ability, of managerial effi- 
ciency, etc., etc. There are so many 
things to rail against that we are going 
to have to put in some overtime in this 
railing business. 

But speaking seriously, how many of 
us have learned the basic fact that there 
is no use in quarreling with nature? 

Nature knows no uniformity, no equal- 
ity, no inalienable rights, no equal 
distribution of talent, nor physical char- 
acteristics. A redistribution of wealth 
and income without a redistribution and 
equalization of the talents that are re- 
quired to produce and conserve wealth 
would be ephemeral and wasteful. Much 
of the present wealth would be dissi- 
pated in the hands of the thriftless, im- 
provident, and short-sighted. The annual 
income, which depends upon the accu- 
mulated amount of wealth used in pro- 
ductive enterprises, would fall off and 
greater suffering than we now know 
would result. 

Nature has not provided an abundance 
of successful wealth producers with a 
consistently high “batting average” over 
a period of years. If we disturb the 
balance that nature sets up, without 
providing an adequate shock absorber, 
we pay the penalty in greater suffering. 

R. C. BARNeETT, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 


Kingfish 
To the Editor: 


My congratulations on the Huey Long 
article in your March issue. It has more 
real information about Long, his past, 
and his future plans than anything I 
have read elsewhere. A real expose, 
very much needed and very timely. 

J. Mackay, President 
H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
New York City. 


Pied Piper 
To the Editor: 


Medieval courts had their clowns that 
were in the English language sometimes 
called “fools”. Our United States Senate 
has gone medieval except that it seems 
that the clown there has aspirations of 
being dictator of the show, rather than 
contenting himself with being a side 
issue as was the custom in Europe. 

Huey Long should be willing to pay 
you handsomely for the space you gave 
him in the March Review. In fact his 
clowning is getting him more news- 
paper space and magazine advertising 
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than any man or party could finance. 

The painful thing is that millions of 
voters would prefer to have a clown for 
their pied piper rather than to be led 
by the candidate of either of the great 
parties, or any party of normal thinking 
people. And any nomination that he 
would get after the past two years’ mon- 
keying would be by a group whose only 
purpose is the vote of the rabble. This 
vote is likely to be large enough to have 
serious consequences, in that it might 
cause the election of a minority party. 

It seems that the great magazines and 
news agencies should ignore, or at least 
minimize this horseplay rather than 
make it leading articles and news items. 
I agree with everything you said, but so 
much of even this type of publicity may 
make a martyr of a clown. 

Wo. S. Corp, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 


Cartoons 
To the Editor: 

We regret the change in the cover of 
your magazine. We are flooded with 
these ultra modern caricatures, many of 
which are nothing more than disgusting. 
It was refreshing to be able to turn to 
one periodical and find a dignified first 
page, free from bombast. 

On the other hand we are glad to see 
it mailed flat. It reaches us in better 
condition. 

GEoRGE MATHER, 
Westminster, Maryland. 


Letters from readers indicate that the 
majority are overwhelmingly in favor of 
cartoon covers. What pleases us more 
is that the covers have attracted new 
readers, a fact which Mr. Mather will 
have trouble offsetting in the editorial 
mind. Perhaps the covers will grow on 
him as he sees more of them?—Ed. 


Reception 
To the Editor: 


I just want to tell you what a fine 
reception the new Review is receivixc+ 
here. The editors are doing a smart job 
in selecting and presenting material and 
the magazine shows obvious vitality. 

We considered Donald A. Laird’s ar- 
ticle Why Do We Buy in the January 
issue so basic an interpretation of buy- 
ing psychology that the issue was read 
by every member of our staff. 

N. H. Pumpran, 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., 
Chicago. 


The Why Do We Buy article has been 
one of the most commented-upon of our 
articles in recent months. Copies of the 
magazine will be sent to interested busi- 
ness people as long as the supply lasts, 
25 cents plus postage. Dr. Laird knows 
whereof he speaks, being head of the 
psychology dept., Colgate University. — 
Ed. 


Revolutions Everywhere 
To the Editor: 


This is just to acknowledge receipt of 
your Handbook of Revolutions, by Roger 
Shaw. I had a very good time with-it 
the other evening, taking it from be- 
ginning to end in a single swallow. The 
great merit of the book, of course, lies in 
its isolation, so to speak, of the phe- 
nomenon of revolution, and permitting 
the reader to examine it under differ- 
ent circumstances and in different ages 
with all extraneous matter pared away. 
The approach is bold, the selection wise, 
and the arrangement excellent. It’s a 
decidedly useful and helpful book, and 
one that I plan to keep not far from my 
elbow, for I know I'll be wanting to 
refer to it again and again as different 
subjects arise. 

Witt1am McNALLy, 
New Richmond, Wisconsin. 


Sheep’s Clothing 
To the Editor: 


Allow me to express my appreciation 
of the article A Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing 
by Guy Emerson in the February issue. 
The public should be more fully in- 
formed on an issue as far-reaching and 
drastic as the proposed Fletcher. banking 
bill. The measure would end all inde- 
pendence or self-government in banking 
and would place our entire banking sys- 
tem under political control, operating 
through officials named by the President. 
Who would want this to happen? 

Our bankers have been unfairly 
branded as “money changers”, this term 
being applicable to but a small number. 
No credit has been given the many small 
bankers who have sacrificed their per- 
sonal fortunes in order to pay off their 
depositors. 

E. A. Linpau., 
Oakland, California. 


Billionaire 
To the Editor: 


The April issue thrilled me to the mar- 
row. There is nothing like it in the 
whole group of April magazines. If I 
were a billionaire, I should like to put 
a copy in the hands of every American 
citizen: .... 

Lyman P. Powe tt, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Editorial boosts do not pique reader 
interest as much as editorial knocks, but 
the editors endeavor to make a fair 
selection of letters each month com- 
prised of both. Mr. Powell’s billionaire 
will find a welcome at 233 Fourth Ave- 
nue, but the editors expect to go a long 
way with the job, without waiting for 
him to put in an appearance.—Ed. 
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- . .DONT COMPROMISE 
ENJOY BOTH IN 





SCENE: The Jones’ library. 


TIME: One hour after the argument 
began. 


MRS: I don’t care. I still say it’s no 
vacation for me away from the sea- 
shore. 


MR: And it’s no vacation for me 
without the mountains. 


MRS: Then there’s only one place for 
us to go. I know of a place where we 
can have both mountains and sea- 
shore, and a whole lot of other things 
we'd both like besides— golf, tennis, 
riding, fishing, swimming, sailing, 
hiking, hunting... 

MR: Kindly wait just a minute, I... 
MRS: Also theaters and dancing, 
racing, foreign atmosphere, orange 
groves, old Spanish Missions, movie 
studios and movie stars... 

MR: I begin to see the light. 

MRS: Where there’s no summer rain, 
and it’s so cool you sleep under blan- 
kets at night. 


MR: Sure. I know. Southern Califor- 
nia. But it’s far too far, my dear, and 
much too expensive. 


MRS: Far nothing. We can have 
eleven days there out of our two 
weeks. And as for expense, travel 
costs are a lot less than they were last 
time we talked about it, and living 
costs after we get there are 18% 
lower than the average for the rest 
of the country. The whole trip won’t 
cost any more than an ordinary vaca- 
tion. We can see Pasadena, Beverly 
Hills, Long Beach, Santa Monica, Po- 
mona, Glendale... 


MR: I give up. I can tell you found 
that All-Year Club Guide Book I hid 
in the bookcase. I was going to sur- 
prise you, but you’re a jump ahead 
of me. When do we start? 
Free—Fascinating New 
Vacation Book 

An average vacation budget will 
include Southern California this sum- 
mer, and two weeks is ample. Send 
the coupon today for your free copy 
of the new Southern California guide 
book, containing scores of gravure 
photographs of Southern California 
scenes. Itemizes all costs, tells how to 
get here, time required, what to see 
and do, etc., gives suggested itiner- 
aries and answers every question. 
Send coupon before planning any 
vacation. 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
@ Come to California for a glorious 
vacation. Advise anyone not to come 
seeking employment, lest he be dis- 
appointed; but for tourists, the at- 
tractions are unlimited. 


SEE AMERICA’S EXPOSITION 


SAN DIEGO * * MAY 29 ro NOV.1I_ 


2 All-Year Club of Southern California, 
sDiv. H-5, 1151 So. Broadway, 
sLos Angeles, Calif. ° 
s Send me free book with complete details (in-§ 
*cluding costs) of a Southern California vaca-s 
tion. Also send free routing by [) auto, LJrail,: 
*(J plane, [1] bus, (1) steamship. Also send frees 
tbooklets about counties checked: [] Los An-s 
eles, (] Santa Barbara, [) Inyo, [] Orange,+ 
Riverside, [] Ventura, [_] San Diego, []Im-+ 
*perial, (CD Mission Trails, (J) San Bernardino. » 


”""""""" MAIL COUPON TODAY"™*""""""4 
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MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS 


The merry month of May finds the authors pitching 


into man’s problems with renewed vim and vigor. 


Some cuff notes 


on the latest and most interesting arrivals from the publishers. 


Man’s Hunger 


These columns are usually given 
over to books which are concerned 
with realities rather than romance. 
But it is difficult sometimes to decide 
where fact leaves off and fiction be- 
gins. It is a commonplace that the 
novel often is truer to life than the 
thesis. Of Time and the River by 
Thomas Wolfe is one of those novels 
which come along at rafe intervals. 
Then the reviewer puts his routine 
reading aside and says plainly to the 
reader: here is a man who really has 
something to say.. Wolfe takes nine 
hundred pages to say it, and some- 
times the reader yearns for a blue 
pencil, but one puts the book down 
with the feeling that here is a man 
whose thinking is not circumscribed. 

Of Time and the River is the sec- 
ond of a projected six volume series 
dealing with the life and experiences 
of a young American. The first vol- 
ume, Look Homeward Angel, brought 
the autobiographical hero from the 
South to the metropolis. This second 
volume takes him to Oxford, to Paris 
and other places and back again to 
America where he knows he “be- 
longs.” Wolfe sees America with new 
eyes, as a young and growing coun- 
try “with all its clamor, naked strug- 
gle, blind and brutal strife, with all 
its violence, ignorance and cruelty, 
and with its terror, joy and mystery, 
its undying hope, its everlasting 
life.” 

Wolfe has been described as Whit- 
manesque, and the phrase is apt. He 
writes of America with enthusiasm, 
with richness and breadth. Unlike 
many of our contemporaries he does 
not think that exactness of detail 
makes great writing. His hero, Eu- 
gene Gant, is not content to look in- 
side his own mind. He has a great 
awareness of people, places, feelings, 
gestures, ideas, sensations, passions, 
character. 

Thomas Wolfe was born in Ashe- 
ville thirty-five years ago. He at- 


tended the University of North Caro- 
lina, then Harvard. He taught at 
New York University for several 
years, and was awarded a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship for creative writing. 
This reviewer knew Wolfe casually 
while teaching in the English De- 
partment of N. Y. U. Wolfe is of 
large stature and walks much like he 
talks; at a rapid, bowling rate. Wolfe 
promised his publishers that this 
present work would be completed in 
1931 but no one will consider the 
intervening time badly spent. No- 
body hurries him, and thus he differs 
from a hundred million other Amer- 
icans. Sinclair Lewis has said of him 
that “he may have a chance to be 
the greatest American writer.” Of 
Time and the River is published by 
Scribners at $3. It is not a book 
which can be read in one sitting, or 
five, but a volume which should go on 
your must list for the coming summer. 




















Hilaire Belloc has just written a 
new biography of Milton the poet, 
pamphleteer, and scholar. J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, publish- 
es it and the price of the book is $4. 
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That Bird 


One would never know from read- 
ing the newspapers these days that 
General Johnson had resigned as 
head of the NRA. There he is right 
on the front page, standing toe to 
toe with Father Coughlin and Huey 
Long, and mixing it with both of 
them, fighting the New Deal’s battles 
all over again. General Johnson 
Tells All about himself and the NRA 
in his new book The Blue Eagle: 
From Egg to Earth (Doubleday 
Doran, $3). Whether he is talking 
about ancient history or an agency 
very much alive will be decided by 
Congress in the next few weeks. The 
chances are that F.D.R. will have his 
way and that the General’s blue eagle 
will fly high for another two years, 
although with his claws trimmed. The 
book is written in the General’s well 
known, catch-as-catch-can, no-holds- 
barred style. 


Benefactor? Murderer? 


“One has to remain with Warren 
Hastings for some time in order to 
appreciate properly the rare genius 
and spirit of the man,” says A. Mer- 
vyn Davies in the preface to Strange 
Destiny (Putnam, $5). Remain with 
him we do, for four hundred and 
fifty pages, and the result is a far 
deeper understanding of the man. 

Hastings, a scholar and philosopher 
as well as a very able statesman, 
“saw India with the eyes of an Indian 
whilst his successors saw it with the 
eyes of Englishmen.” Hastings knew 
and revered the languages and tradi- 
tions of India, and understood the 
peculiar oriental temperament. In 
this he was misunderstood. He would 
not bow to the unjust commands of 
his superiors, nor be swayed by the 
gold-grabbing hands of his contem- 
poraries. 

His was an era of unscrupulous 
fortune-hunters, and he himself was 
a man born far above and beyond 
































Fail in Love with Worps 


and You, too, can climb the Ladder of Fame 


Early in their careers, the people quoted in this advertise- 
ment fell in love with Worvs. To-day they are molding the 
thoughts and actions of others with Worps—the tools of their 
profession. They are paid large sums for the fruits of their 
efforts. Therefore they appreciate, as no amateur can, the vital 
importance of a mastery of English. Read what they say of 
this home course in English and what it will do for you in 
making words win success. 

Hundreds of students write to tell us of the benefits they 
have received from Grenville Kleiser’s Mail Course in English. 
Such testimonials speak for themselves. 

But when a study course in English elicits the praise of those 
who are already masters of English—that, we feel, is an even 
greater accomplishment. 


MAKE WORDS THE TOOLS OF YOUR NEEDS 


One of man’s greatest powers lies in words. To their skilful user go rich 
rewards—money—power—position. To have the exact words at your instant 
call often means the difference between success and failure. Words that 
thunder commands. Words of zephyr-like delicacy. Words of romance. 
Words of inspiration. Words that bend men’s minds to your will. Learn 
to fall in love with words and make them the tools of your needs—make 
them get you what you want! 


‘THE KLEISER COURSE SHOULD MAKE YOU MORE 
SUCCESSFUL, NO MATTER WHAT YOUR OCCUPATION 


The Kleiser Course is helpful in all professions, as well as that of the 
writer. Doctor, merchant, lawyer, teacher, salesman, clerk, clergyman— 
whatever your occupation, a command of English should put you in the 
front ranks. Without that command, the road is often steep and stony. 
Study the Kleiser Course 15 minutes a day in the privacy of your home, 
in your spare time, and you may learn how to: 


























Enlarge your stock of Live Words. Become an Engaging Conversation- 

Use the Right Word in the Right alist in Any Company, Anywhere. 
Place in Speaking or in Writing. Enter Good Society Confidently. 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Ad- Be a Center of Influence, Power and 
vertisements, Stories, Sermons, etc. Culture in Your Community. 


FREE—”“HOW TO BECOME A MASTER OF ENGLISH” 


This booklet explains what the course offers to you. Learn to master 
English and more fully realize your own possibilities. It may mean more 
money, more power, more life in every way. Clip the coupon now. To- 
morrow you may forget and the opportunity will be lost. 















BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Distinguished Novelist and Short-Story Writer, Author of “‘Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire,’’ ‘‘Seventeen,’’ “Mary’s Neck,” etc., says: 












“Your course is almost painfully needed by many professional 
writers and speakers. A student who intelligently follows your 
course will know what he is talking about when he talks or 
when he writes. His audience will certainly know, because he 


will talk well, no matter what his subject.” 
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“Any man who helps ‘You have provided an RINEHART KLEISER’S 
English-speaking people effective and sufficient “Supplies what nine out 
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to a better knowledge course of lessons in the ‘‘Looks like a scholarly of ten men and women 
of practical English mechanism and the art and most intelligently’ need before they put MAIL COURSE IN 
has my praise.’’ of writing English.’’ compiled course.’’ pen to paper.’’ 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TO-DAY 


Funk & Wacnatts Company, 354-360 FourtH AveENuE, New York, N. Y. & 


Gentlemen: Please send, at no cost or obligation to me, the booklet “How to 
Become a Master of English,’ with full particulars of the Grenville Kleiser 
Mail Course in English. (No agent will call.) Dept. 1499. 
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field—quickly, at low _ in spare-time. 
Write now for FRE 

UNIVERSAL, PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Dept. 345, .- Cc. 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 


Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ 


Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Common 
Education usually sufficient. Short 
hours. Many examinations coming. 
Write immediately for free 32-page 
book, with list of positions and full 
particulars telling how to get them. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. $237 Rochester, N. Y. 
HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS. This 

book can make you rich, or 
at least help you make a good living. The purpose ot this 
book, “How to Win Prize Contests,” is to help you win by 
setting forth the best-known principles and methods. 


Send 25c to 
HALDEMAN-JULIUS CO., Box 766, Girard, Kansas 


USE OUR 5th AVE. ADDRESS 


Secure prestige by making our offices your personal or business 
(New York) address. We represent you, — mail, tele- 





















grams, telephone messages, and you call, we re eforward to 
you Gaily). $2.00 pronthiy- YORK malt, say RVICE, 210 
5th Ave., Or, 15 Park Row, New York (Est 19.) 





Here is an inside story of Jewish per- 
secution; a surprising analysis of the 
philosophical origins of the Nazi move- 
ment, its organizer, and his brutal methods. 


HITLE Whence and Whither? 
By Wickham Steed 
$1.50 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 233 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
Tarrytown, New York 














A non-sectarian institution pro- 
viding college preparation and 
elementary business courses. 
Thirty -five-year record of ac- 
complishment. Exceptional fac- 
ulty. Ideal surroundings on 
seventy-five acre estate. Five 
hundred feet elevation. Over- 
looking Hudson River. One 
hour from New York City. 
The school’s basic aim is sym- 
metrical development of char- 
acter by comprehensive mental, 
hysical and spiritual instruc- 





Goodhue Memorial 
tion. Football and baseball fields, tennis courts, 


gymnasium and swimming pool. Scholarship aid 
available. Boarding and day students. Write to 


_ WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
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MY WAIST 8 INCHES 


WITH THE WEIL BELT!” 


writes Ge orge Bailey 


Wear the WEIL BELT for 
10 days at our expensel 


yer will appear many 
inches slimmer at once 
and in ten days your waist 
line will be 3 inches smaller. 
3 inches of fat gone or no cost! 

“I reduced 8 inches’... writes 
Geo. — “Lost 50 Ibs.” 
writes W. Anderson. ... 
Hundreds of similar letters. 


REDUCE your WAIST 
3 INCHES in 10 DAYS 
or it will cost you nothing! 


You will be completely 
comfortable as its mas- 
Sage-like action gently 
but persistently elimi- 
nates fat with every 
move! Gives an erect, 
athletic carriage ... sup- 
ports abdominal _ “walls 
- keeps digestive or- 
gans in place... greatly 
increases endurance. 
Simply write name and ad- 
owe on postcard and we 
lil send you illustrated 
folder and full details of our 
10 day FREE trial offer! 
THE WEIL COMPANY 
695 Hill St, New Haven. Conn, 











NO DRUGS, DIETS 
OR EXERCISES 
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SUPPORTS FALLEN 


ABDOMINAL 
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SEND FOR FREE 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


his time. Throughout the entire book 
runs the thread of Hastings’ own 
words, “All my acts were acts of 
peace.” Never disloyal to the Crown 
(for he had, except in his latter days, 
rather naive beliefs about the per- 
fection of crowns and prime min- 
isters) he was a champion of the 
Indian civilization. 

So accurately and understandingly 
are the facts presented that, could 
Mervyn Davies have stood in de- 
fense of Warren Hastings during the 
early days of his trial, peers and 
politicians might have, for a time at 
least, held their tongues. Even the 
great Edmund Burke might have 
slumped quietly into his parliamen- 
tary seat.—S.L. 


War Clouds In The East 


Three new volumes which deal 
with Japanese expansion in the East 
are Toward Understanding Japan by 
Sidney L. Gulick (Macmillan, $2), 
The Case for Manchukuo by George 
Bronson Rea _ (Appleton-Century, 
$3.50), and Must We Fight in Asia? 
by Nathaniel Peffer (Harper’s, $2.50). 
Dr. Gulick has lived much of his life 
in Japan and writes from the point 
of a churchman interested in inter- 
national affairs. Rea is Counselor to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
Government of Manchukuo, and very 
naturally defends the Pu Yi regime 
backed up by Japanese bayonets. 
Peffer has been a newspaper corres- 
pondent in the East and writes real- 
istically of western interests. 

Dr. Gulick does not think war with 
Japan is inevitable, and he notes 
with approval our decision that our 
interests are not great enough for 
us to turn policeman for the other 
powers. To maintain amity he sug- 
gests that we recognize the status quo 
in Manchukuo, repeal our alien ex- 
clusion laws, and revise our navy 
so that “we will have a navy for 
defense in the strict sense of the 
term, one without capital ships, air- 
plane carriers, or ocean going sub- 
marines” . . . which is a pretty large 
order to sell to the American people, 
all things considered. We don’t think 
it can be done. 

Rea presents the case for Man- 
chukuo with argument, history, law, 
economics, self-interest and common 
sense. He states very frankly what 
he is about: “I am the representative 
of Manchukuo in the United States. 
I am partisan in its defense. I be- 
lieve that what it has done con- 
stitutes the one step that the people 
of the East have taken toward escape 
from the misery and misgovernment 
that have been theirs. I believe that 
Japan’s action is to be commended. 
I should like to present the case for 





Manchukuo. I believe that I deserve 
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A COMPLETE 
WEEKLY REVIEW 


Challenging Editorials 
Pertinent News Comments 
Informative Special Articles 
Seven Days’ News Survey 


Book and Dramatic Reviews 


These are regular features in 
The Commonweal every week. 
H. L. Mencken, noted Amer- 
ican journalist, says the fol- 
lowing of The Commonweal: 


I have read The Commonweal 
from the first issue, and with 
constant profit. It is a well- 
informed and well-written pa- 
per, and it presents the Catholic 
point of view with dignity, ur- 
banity and wisdom. My trade 
requires me to read all the 
weeklies of opinion, both Amer- 
ican and English. There is none 
that I look forward to with 
greater pleasure or from which 
I extract more useful informa- 
tion. I only wish the Protestant 
and agnostic camps had spokes- 
men of equal effectiveness. 


The enclosed coupon enables 
you to secure the next 15 is- 
sues of The Commonweal for 
only $1.00. Accept this trial 
offer today. 


Special One Dollar Offer 


THE COMMONWEAL 

386 Fourth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed find one dollar. Send the 


next fifteen issues of The Common- 
weal to: 
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I SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONG 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
27 Rockefeller Center - New York 
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for every social or 
business purpose can 
now be ordered by 
mail as conveniently as 
over the counter, from 
this 75-year-old firm. 


Engraved Social 
and Business Cards 
Wedding Invitations 
Personal Stationery re 

Announcements Inquiries are 


e cordially invited. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


1155 Fullerton Avenue Chicago 








WELCOME HOME ADMIRAL BYRD 
SOUVENIR COIN 


Bust of Admiral Byrd at Little America on back of new Lincoln penny. 
With welcome home coin holder. Beautiful souvenir. Price 10 cents, 
Dealers—Agents—write 


L. S. WERNER 
Bridge Station, Box 56R, New York, N. Y. 


SIXTEEN TO ONE! 


Bryan’s sixteen to one campaign is ‘‘News’’ 
today! Here is your chance to get the back- 
ground of one of our greatest monetary 
preblems. 











What will happen to our silver money? Of what value 
is our money today? What questions would you like 
answered about silver standard, inflation, gold basis? 
We find—in ‘‘The Life of William Jennings Bryan’”’ 
—that on the subject of money his thinking was as 
crystal-clear as his voice was silver-tongued. 


Reg. Price $2.50 Bargain Price $.75 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Bucknell 


University 








A Co-educational University 
with a background of ninety 
years’ service to American youth. 
Offers, under its new program, a 
broad general education in the 
first two years, freeing the last 
two years for concentration, pre- 
professional and _ professional 
specialization. 
There are over one thousand 
students enrolled. The faculty 
is carefully selected and there 
are adequate religious opportu- 
nities. All athletics are organ- 
ized. 
Full information will be gladly 
sent you on request. Please 
address 
The Registrar, Box R 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Lewisburg Pennsylvania 











a hearing, that Japan deserves a 
hearing. I challenge America to give 
it to us.” 

Of his book Peffer says: “This is 
not a book about the Far East. It 
is a book about war in the Far East, 
war involving both East and West. 
There was a time when a book about 
the Far East could concern itself 
with Far Eastern countries and Far 
Eastern affairs. That time is past.” 
In a very readable, realistic style 
Peffer weighs the chances of war be- 
tween Japan and Russia, between 
the United States and Japan. He 
says that the only way to stop Japan 
from conquering all China is to stop 
her by force—now. Today, no power 
is willing to do that, including the 
United States. 

He sees the East as the only large 
market left for the surplus products 
of major powers and says that all 
will fight for trade advantages. He 
sees the East as Europe was in 1914 
—the forces of war are gathering 
momentum. That war must come in 
the East is his inevitable conclusion. 
Peffer thinks the chances are that we 
can’t stay out of it. 


Fiction List 


Among the new arrivals on the fic- 
tion shelf are two novels which will 
do well for May reading. The first 
is Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ He Sent 
Forth A Raven (Viking Press, $2.50) 
which deals with a family in Ken- 
tucky, and in personal terms states 
the fundamental problem of the in- 
dividual in relation to society, and the 
relation to God of both. The book 
is symbolic in some ways, for Miss 
Roberts is primarily a poet and story- 
teller, rather than a sociologist. Miss 
Roberts is the author of the Time of 
Man and The Great Meadow. 

The second is The Kings of Beacon 
Hill by Christine Whiting Parmenter 
(Thomas Y. Crowell, $2), telling the 
story of two Boston families from 
1900 to 1935. The novel revolves 
about an old Beacon Hill family with 
its genteel tradition and the problems 
of its members in a changing society 
in which the Goldbergs and Wisnie- 
skis are now just as important in the 
scheme of things as the Lowells and 
the Cabots. Not profound, but en- 
tertaining. 


A Task Made Easy 


Many persons anxious to under- 
stand Marxian political philosophy 
have plunged boldly into the three 
fat volumes of Das Kapital, only to 
find themselves mired after a few 
chapters. Not a few authors have 
tried their hand at simplifying Marx’ 
doctrines, though they have usually 





been guilty of too much enthusiasm 
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$3, at all bookstores 
Smith and Haas, Publishers 


LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


Send postcard for our Free Catalogue. Thou- 
(an sands of bargains. Address Haldeman- Julius 
Co., Catalogue Dept., Desk M-21 Girard, Kans.- 


Handbook of Revolutions 
Here parade the revolutionary movements that have upset 
society for 2000 years. Even the New Deal is allowed 
the benefit of the doubt and is included. All told in Mr. 
Shaw’s brisk, humorous style. 
Regular Price $1.00. 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 






























Bargain Price .75 
233 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 


MARXISM 


By J. Macmurray, J. M. Murry, 
N. A. Holdaway and G. D. H. Cole 


What is Marxism? Is it a religion, a 
philosophy, an economic analysis, a 
political theory—or all or none of 
these? A book for all those interested 
in world affairs. 


$2.00 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 












































THE GREAT 
CHANGE 


Work and Wealth in the 
New Age 
By Ricuarp T. Ety and 
FRANK BOHN 
Published April 13 
Price $2.00 
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TO MEN WHO 
DON’T WANT TO WAIT 5 YEARS 
FOR A $10,000 SALARY 


HERE ARE a few ambitious men 

in every company who have de- 
cided that it is 1935 or never. They are 
sick and tired of being spoken of as 
“men with a future.’?’ Whether their 
goal is $5,000, $10,000 or $20,000 a 
year, they want this year to begin to 
realize some of their financial ambitions. 
These men feel equipped to contrib- 
ute substantially to their company’s 
problems. They understand their par- 
ticular end of the business. They are of 
executive calibre. And they know there 
is a special need for 


outstanding names as: ALFRED P. 
SLOAN, Jr., General Motors; C. M. 
CHESTER, Jr., General Foods; 
DAVID SARNOFF, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America; LEE H. BRISTOL, 
Bristol-Myers; M.H. AYLESWORTH, 
National Broadcasting—plus many 
others equally famous. 

What type of men use the Institute? 
You have aright to know. Of the 400,000 
men whose business progress has been 
speeded by the Institute, more than 
half are Members of Boards of Direc- 
tors, Presidents and 





Business Heads, 





sound, constructive 
thinking in every 


Vice-Presidents, 


business today. What a Business Man Treasurers, Gen- 
What is holding Must Know Today eral Managers or 
them back? Professional Men. 


In most cases, 
very little. Usually 
nothing that they 
cannot acquire with 
a modest invest- 
ment of effort. 

There is a practi- 
cal formula that has 
been of great value 
in helping men take 
on the increased re- 
sponsibility of lead- 
ership. The Alexan- 
der Hamilton Insti- 
tute offers it to you. 








This helpful book is offered free 
to men who want to speed up 
their business progress. Over a 
million copies have been distrib- 
uted. The coupon below will 
bring a copy to your desk. 


For example, 
among the Insti- 
tute’s subscribers 
are: the president of 
one of the largest to- 
bacco companies, 
the chairman of the 
board of one of 
America’s biggest 
chain of newspa- 
pers, the chairman 
of the board of a 
leading food com- 
pany, the president 
and general man- 

















Through its famous 
Course of business reading, the Insti- 
tute will give you a sound perspective 
of all business. It brings you a working 
knowledge of banking and finance, of 
advertising and merchandising, of cost 
finding, and commercial law, and plant 
administration—the kind of all-round 
knowledge that a man must have for 
outstanding success in times like these. 

Such an outstanding success is within 
your reach because the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute has put it there. It has 
assembled the experience of the great 
leaders of modern commerce and made 
it available to you in convenient, com- 
pact form. Among these men are such 


ager of one of the 
great motor car organizations, the 
president of a famous soap-produc- 
ing company, to mention only a few. 
Men who don’t want to wait ten 
years for success are invited to take 
the first step toward a major executive 
position now. Send for ‘“‘What a Busi- 
ness Man Must Know Today.” This 
is the title of a recently prepared book 
that describes precisely how the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute’s formula 
works. If you are one of the men who 
are determined to get where they want 
to he this year, this book is for you. 
It comes without cost or obligation. 
The coupon is for your convenience. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
822 Astor Place, New York. 


Send me “‘What a Business Man Must Know Today” FREE. 
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and too little critical analysis. A re- 
cent book, Marxism (John Wiley, $2), 
attempts the same task, but has four 
writers do the job instead of one. 
These four are Englishmen, John 
Macmurray, John Middleton Murry, 
N. A. Holdaway and G. D. H. Cole, 
whose Studies in World Economics 
(Macmillan $4.75) was mentioned in 
these columns some months ago. 
These four examine and explain the 
doctrines of Marx from the philo- 
sophical, social, economic angles. 


Change! 


Did a German industrial chemist 
cause the war in Manchukuo? Prob- 
ably. At least he invented rayon, 
which raised up vast new factories 
in America, which reduced our im- 
ports of silk, which threw workmen 
in Japan out of jobs, which strength- 
ened the hands of militarists. It is 
only one instance of The Great 
Change, the writing of which enlists 
the joint pen of the veteran Richard 
T. Ely and the younger Frank Bohn, 
both economists extraordinary. 

It is a swiftly moving volume, and 
a reassuring one, carrying the reader 
through discussions of agriculture, 
labor unionism, machine unemploy- 
ment, taxes, money and_ banking, 
internationalism. We like especially 
the chapter on socialism, communism, 
and fascism. History is being written 
rapidly. This book helps you to 
check-up on the world and on your- 
self. (Thomas Nelson & Sons, $2.50.) 


Down with Revolutions! 


Early in 1934 there appeared a 
Handbook of Revolutions, by Roger 
Shaw. This covered twenty leading 
revolutions of history from classical 
times down to the New Deal. Everett 
Dean Martin has, in 1935, written 
Farewell to Revolution (Norton, $3) 
which covers practically the same 
ground in more expansive form. But 
while Shaw’s book followed, in the 
main, an economic and class inter- 
pretation of revolts, Martin deals 
largely in social psychology and 
cloudy behaviorism. Furthermore, 
Shaw was realistic in regard to 
revolutionary results, while Martin is 
a firm believer in their futility. He 
advocates scientific and humanistic 
progress by evolution, rather than 
direct-action by Spartacans, Puri- 
tans, Jacobins, or Communards. Fare- 
well to Revolution is fairly read- 
able, although very vague in spots. 
Philosophy, rather than exact his- 
tory, is Martin’s special forte; and 
he discounts the “heroic” fanaticism 
which Shaw is inclined to admire. 
Martin would vastly prefer the 
Stoics, the Renaissance, or Darwin 
to Marat; Voltaire to Rousseau. 
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YOUR LIFE INSURANCE 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


A Daughter’s Share 


Question: My husband carries a 
large estate of life insurance, part of 
it made out to me and part to his 
daughter. Should both of them lose 
their lives in a common disaster, is 
it possible to have that part of his 
estate, designated for his daughter, 
revert to me? 

Answer: The correct solution is the 
naming of a contingent or second 
beneficiary in the insurance policies 
of your husband. On the policies 
designated for his daughter, the 
clause should read: “My daughter, if 
living; if not, to my wife.” Likewise, 
if you own a similar policy, the same 
kind of clause may be inserted. 


Converting a ‘‘Paid Up” 


Q. What steps must one take to 
convert a paid-up life insurance 
policy into an annuity, or endowment 
contract? 

A. Every policyholder has the right 
to convert his or her policy from one 
form of insurance into another. If an 
individual has attained age sixty, let 
us say, and has a paid-up policy for 
$25,000, which he purchased at age 
35, the cash value plus the accumu- 
lated dividends may be converted 
into one of several types of an- 
nuities. Under this particular policy 
the total cash value, $16,650, plus the 
dividends, would enable the indivi- 
dual to purchase, under the refund 
plan, an annuity yielding approxi- 
mately $1060 annually, plus such 
refunds as may have accumulated 
during those years. 


Endowment for Schooling 


Q. What type of policy would you 
advise for a three-year-old son? Is 
there a policy maturing in 10 or 15 
years? 

A. There are two types of policies 
written to mature at certain given 
ages. First, a child’s endowment, 
maturing at ages 18, 21, and 25. 
Second, a pure endowment policy, to 
mature in 5, 10, 15, or 25 years. 
Either of these plans may be issued 
with or without return of premiums 


Readers are invited to submit insurance questions. 


paid in case of premature death. 

If you wish to provide funds for 
the first year at college, at age 18, 
under the first plan, the annual 
premium averages about $56. Thus 
for $840, paid in over a 15-year 
period, you purchase $1000 or the fu- 
ture education of your son. Should 
your son die before the maturity of 
the policy—for example, at age 11, or 
any year thereafter—the full amount 
of the endowment will be payable to 
the parent. 

A few companies issue a special 
waiver of premium benefit, for a small 
additional cost, which continues the 
policy in full force until maturity 
without further payment in the event 
of prior death of the parent or per- 
son paying the premium. 


Or the Survivor 


Q. What is a joint-and-survivor 
annuity? 

A. It is a contract which provides 
a monthly income during the joint 
lifetime of two people as long as 
they both shall live, and to the sur- 
vivor as long as he or she may live. 


Taxable Income 


Q. Is the interest received from 
policy proceeds subject to the federal 
income tax? 

A. Such interest is taxable. The 
Revenue Act of 1926 and subsequent 
laws state fully that interest so re- 
ceived must be reported in the return. 


Insure Now; Choose later 
Q. Is there a policy designed to fit 


the savings account of an individual 
which may be altered if his income 
increases; and, if not, can be carried 
for an unlimited time without addi- 
tional premiums? 

A. Many individuals desire imme- 
diate life insurance protection but do 
not feel prepared to decide definitely 
upon the form of protection perma- 
nently desired, and would prefer a 
flexible form of policy that can be 
adapted to altered circumstances or 
to the preferences of later years. 

There is such a policy, one of the 


most elastic, comprehensive, and 
adaptable life insurance plans ever 
devised. It gives the owner an option 
on any one of the three primary 
forms—Ordinary Life, Limited Pay- 
ment Life, or Endowment. And under 
the endowment option the subsequent 
choice of a Retirement Income An- 
nuity (guaranteed old-age income) is 
also available. 

Thus, whatever the course of events 
in the insured’s life, one of these four 
types of policy contracts will fit his 
needs. Whether favored by prosper- 
ity or otherwise, whether his respon- 
sibilities increase or diminish, he will 
be able to select the form most appro- 
priate. In the meantime he has capi- 
talized upon his insurability, and is 
fully protected. This is important, 
for even the most perfect physical 
risk may become uninsurable. 


Industrial 


Q. Explain the meaning and signifi- 
cance of an industrial type of insur- 
ance policy. 

A. It is a policy written in very 
small amounts for industrial em- 
ployees or members of their families, 
who are unable to purchase the 
standard types of contracts. These 
policies are sold by direct represen- 
tatives of the insurance company, who 
also collect the premiums every week. 
This type is always for less than $1000. 


Employees’ Insurance 


Q. Is there a way which will en- 
able my employees to purchase in- 
surance on a monthly premium 
salary-savings plan? 

A. With the consent and codpera- 
tion of their employer, either small 
or large units of employees may pur- 
chase insurance on a salary-savings 
plan. By authorization of the em- 
ployees, premiums are deducted from 
their salaries and transmitted in a 
single check to the company. To in- 
stall the plan in any concern, many ~ 
companies require at least 12 em- 
ployees shall join in applying for 
policies. Any form of life endow- 
ment or old-age income policy may 


be selected by the employee. 


Answers will be given by mail or printed here. Address: 


Insurance Service Division, Review of Reviews, 233 Fourth Ave., New York, 
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To the EXECUTIVE 


Whose Signature Is Required On Advertising Contracts 


Mental Test for Executives 


Considerable interest is shown in the attempt of one of our colleges to 
determine how often people change their minds. A series of questions 
is submitted to a group of individuals. Four weeks later the same group 
is asked to answer the same list of questions. One group averaged changes 
of opinions in one out of every five questions. Since advertising is the 
business of molding or changing the minds and habits of people, and the 
decision of executives is an important influence upon advertising policy, 
the following list of questions is submitted as a matter of interest to 
executives. Indicate your present opinion by writing Yes or No after each 
question. Then tear out this page and at a later date check the number of 
points upon which you have changed your mind. 


1 Men of the executive type respond 
more readily to emotional appeals 
than to statistical data. 

e o o 
2 Exaggerated claims react against 
the product. 

e ° e 
3 Less than 7% of all national adver- 
tisers place their advertising through 
Agencies. 

e e © 
4. Selection of Audience is more im- 
portant than perfection of Message. 


5 The relative values of Mediums re- 
main unaffected by changed condi- 
tions resulting from a period of 
economic siress. 
se e * 

6 Directing advertising appeals to 
**class’? buyers is the most effective 
means of increasing Volume sales. 


7 A picture may be more effective 
than a thousand words. 

€ co e 
8 Color is now generally recognized 
as one of the most powerful assets of 
modern advertising. 

e e e 
9 The best advertising for food prod- 
ucts is that which makes no provision 
for arousing desire through appetiz- 
ing pictures of food. 

e e * 
10 The fewer opportunities the pub- 
lic is given to see the advertising of a 
product, the more effective the ad- 
vertising will be. 


11 Retailers prefer advertising sup- 
port which is continuous, 






12 In the Newspaper, the national 
advertiser finds his only escape from 
the large space dominance of local 
and department store advertising. 


13 all advertising mediums start 
even, in that each is a vehicle for the 
delivery of mental impressions. 


14. The Street Car is the only adver- 
tising vehicle in which the average 
number of competing advertisements 
is limited to thirty. 


15 A series of advertisements, using 
fewer than 40 words each, cannot be 
successful. 

e e 
16 A sound argument in favor of an 
advertising medium is that it will 
bring the Company’s advertising to 
the personal notice of the board of 
directors and intimate friends. 

e e e 
17 The Magazine is the only form of 
advertising in which an advertising 
message cannot be turned from sight 
or tuned out. 

a e s 
18 The headline is usually the most 
important part of an advertisement. 

e e - 
19 Even in 1930, ninety-eight per 
cent (98%) of all incomes in the U. S. 
were less than $5000. 


20 Wherea product is suffering from 
substitution, Radio advertising pro- 
vides the best opportunity for im- 
pressing in the buyer’s mind a true 
picture in color, of the label, trade- 
mark or container. 
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21 The profit per sale is the same 
whether the purchaser’s income be 


$3000 or $300,000. 


22 Good short copy is more effective 
than good long copy. 

e e * 
23 Car Advertising reaches exclu- 
sively buyers in the higher income 
brackets. 

e e e 
24: Because a product Message has 
not been reduced to good short text, 
is proof that it cannot be done. 

e e eo 
25 What counts in advertising is 
what people remember. 


26 A good advertising Message may 
be considered fool-proof when it does 
not say more than people can re- 
member. 
& e e 

27 Consumer Advertising now falls 
within three classifications, and in 
the following sequence of importance: 
(1) Maximum Volume (2) Fractional 
Volume (3) ‘*Class.”’ 


28 Today the Volume buying power 
of the nation rests squarely in the 
hands of the gainfully Employed. 


29 A Major medium which reaches 
more people, more frequently, and 
costs less, merits the active personal 
attention of the Volume Manufac- 
turer. 
e & e 

@ Information on maximum Vol- 
ume may be had from Street Rail- 
ways Advertising Company, 220 West 
42nd Street, New York. W. S. B. 














